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THE WAR. 


F the Turks continue to hold their ground against a 
great superiority of force, there can be little doubt that 
their cause will become less unpopular in England. There 
ean be no stronger reason against expelling a population 
bag and baggage from its native soil than that it is too 
powerful and too brave to be expelled. The crimes com- 
mitted by the liberated Bulgarians will also diminish the 
sympathy which was felt for the victims of last year’s 
massacres. It is true that a murder or other outrage com- 
mitted by a Christian is no excuse for a similar crime pre- 
viously committed by a Mahometan; but the proof that 
barbaric vices result rather from defective civilization than 
from special religious dogmas may well impair the autho- 
rity of intolerant theological partisans. Mr. GLapsToNE, 
with his usual moderation and impartiality, attributes the 
reports of Bulgarian and Cossack outrages to the shameless 
lying of the Turkish Government; and, having first 
assumed that all the accounts are false, he then expresses 
a wish for further information. In one of his latest speeches 
at Hawarden, as on many former occasions, Mr. GLADSTONE 
insists on the duty of maintaining neutrality, while he at the 
same time repeatedly insinuates that the neutral professions 
of the Government are insincere and treacherous. He has 
happily not yet so far discarded the ordinary decencies of 
controversy as to accuse his political adversaries in England 
of shameless lying, though he evidently thinks that they 
are guilty of hypocrisy and deceit. The Salford Liberal 
Association was informed that the Porte, representing a 
nominally friendly Power; is “the most abominable 
“* Government on the face of the earth.” Although the 
Ministers of the Crown officially represent the country, the 
most eminent member of the House of Commons, himself 
a late and perhaps a future Prime Minister, shares in a 
certain sense, and especially in relation to foreign States, 
the responsibilities of Government. 
whose political opinions Mr. Guapstone has sometimes 
condescended to approve, lately said, with much good 
sense, that the neutrality of England in the present war 
ought to extend to language used in public, and not merely 
to be confined to official communications. Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
interpretation of neutrality seems to be not inconsistent with 
passionate hatred, and with unqualified abuse of one of 
the belligerents; yet the Government of which Mr. 
GLaDsTONE was the head negotiated or renewed a treaty 
for the protection and advantage of the most abominable 
Government on the face of the earth, notwithstanding 
its alleged habit of shameless lying. In the not impossible 
contingency of Mr, GLapsToNE’s return to power, it is difli- 
eult to understand how he could take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for mediation between Russia and Turkey. His extra- 
vagant vituperation of the weaker Power, implying a wish for 
the absolute triumph of the invader, would destroy any 
influence in favour of peace which might otherwise be 
exercised by the English Government. No statesman of 
Mr. Guapstone’s rank has at any former time so wantonly 
disqualified himself for the performance of duties which it 
would be treason to neglect. 

Mr. GuiapstonE also repeated at Hawarden the assertion 
that the Government might have redressed the evils which 
afflict the Christian population of Turkey “summarily and 
‘* without bloodshed, by the action of a united Europe.” In 
other words, the English Government ought, in concert 
with the Great Powers, to have demanded concessions 
from Turkey, with the alternative of war in case of refusal. 


Lord Satispury, of 


Even if the suggested intervention were not anomalous 
and unjust, there is no reason to suppose that it 
would have been successful without bloodshed. The sup- 
posed union would probably have included only Rassia 
and England. The Emperor of Austria last autumn 
returned a peremptory refusal to a proposal of joint inter- 
vention involving a Russian occupation of Bulgaria. 
Neither France nor Germany has at any time intimated a 
design of waging an unprovoked war on Turkey, It is 
impossible to believe that even the excited crowds which a 
year ago applauded declamations on Bulgarian atrocities 
would have supported the wanton injustice of a declara- 
tion of war against Turkey. The events which have since 
occurred have been sufficiently lamentable. The autumn 
agitation in England has probably been one cause of the 
precipitation of the war of conquest which Russia had long 
meditated and prepared. Within four months the mor- 
tality and suffering arising from the campaigns in Europe 
and Asia have been enormously greater than any evils 
which could have occurred in time of peace; yet in all 
probability the worst consequences of the war have 
scarcely begun. The accounts of massacres by Cossacks, 
Bulgarians, and Turks are sufficiently distressing ; but 
it is difficult to imagine the national feeling of shame 
and remorse which must have prevailed if England, 
under the impulse of Mr. Guapstonr, had taken part 
in the invasion. There is nothing in the present atti- 
tude or conduct of the Turks to render it probable 
that they would have yielded to English dictation. ir. 
Gtapstone and his followers confidently asserted a year ago 
that the obstinacy of the Turks was exclusively due to a 
conviction that, in case of need, they would be assisted by 
England. Any hope of the kind which they may have 
cherished must have been rudely disturbed by Lord Sauss- 
BURY’S proceedings at the Conference, and it must have 
been finally dispelled by the neutrality of the English 
Government since the beginning of the war. An invasion 
of different parts of the Empire by more than 300,000 men 
has not hitherto produced any sign of yielding. Mr. Giap- 
sToNe’s prophecies have been falsified by the event; and 
his hypothetical speculations on what might have been are 
probably not less fallacious. Of many unfair statements and 
unreasonable suggestions, perhaps the most objectionable are 
contained or implied in an attack on the English representa- 
tives in Turkey. The first duty of diplomatic agents is to 
supply their Government with accurate information. Their 
more active functions of negotiation or remonstrance are 
only occasionally required, and are exercised in pursuance 
of instructions trom home. There is no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Layarp, Sir Henry Exuiot, or their subordinates 
in the Turkish provinces, have either intentionally misre- 
presented facts, or failed to transmit to the Government 
the most accurate information whi they can procure ; 
but Sir H. Extior exerted himself to counteract Russian 
intrigues, and Mr. Layarp has committed the graver 
offence of showing that the number of victims in 
Bulgaria was grossly exaggerated. Mr. GLADsTONE conse- 
quently denounces Ambassadors and Consuls in Turkey as 
apologists for the abominable Government. , It is an un- 
worthy act to hold up public servants in a difficult and 
responsible situation to the hostility of an uninformed mob 
because they abstain from pandering to partisan delusion 
and violence. In the present case the impropriety is 
aggravated by the former official relations between the 
accuser and the victims of his prejudice. Sir Henry 
Ex.ior was retained in office through the whole term of 
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Mr. Grapstone’s Administration. Mr. Guapstonr’s Govern- 
ment —— Mr. Layarp, long a member of the party, 
panish Legation, and probably placed confidence 
in his discretion and veracity. If Mr. Guapsrone’s 
present estimate of the characters of the two Turkish 
Ambassadors are well founded, he must formerly have been 
guilty either of neglect of duty or of almost equally 
culpable want of judgment. 
ven if Mr. Giapstone’s animosity against Mahometans 
and English Ministers were more justifiable, the expression 
of his antipathies is at present unseasonable and irrelevant. 
The fortunes of the war depend not on the diplomacy 
which failed to avert it, nor even on the moral character of 
the Turks and their abominable Government. Mr. Gap- 
STONE’S aspirations for the success of the invader may 
bably be gratified, not because the Mahometan religion 
1s objectionable, nor even because the Bulgarian insurrec- 
tion was repressed with savage cruelty, but as a result 
of the numerical superiority of the Russian army. 
Probable calculations founded on reports from the seat of 
war may perhaps once more be falsified by experience. 
The cowardice or imbecility which were displayed during 
the ge of the Danube, at Nicopolis, at Tirnova, and in 
the Shipka Pass, were unexpectedly followed by the vigcrous 
defence of Pievna and by the advance of Suxeiman Pasua 
against General Gourko. There is now reason to suppose 
that the Turkish generals will fight, and there never was 
a@ doubt of the quality of their regular forces if they 
were properly led; but no troops and no com- 
mander can struggle effectually against an overpower- 
ing force. The Russians have the advantage of a cen- 
tral position between the armies of Menemer Atl, and 
Osman Pasna, and they hold two passes in the Balkans 
which they have probably by this time made impregnable. 
Suieman Pasua appears to have committed an error in 
attempting to force the Shipka Pass, which would be- 
come untenable if the Turks could turn it. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Russians have incurred the risk of 
detaching a force to intercept the communications of the 
army at Plevna with Sophia; but when their reinforce- 
ments arrive they will be able to spare troops for such 
operations, and yet to face either or both of the main 
Tarkish armies in superior force. The statement that 
180,000 men are marching from the interior of Russia to 
the Danube is undoubtedly exaggerated ; but the Imperial 
Guard alone numbers 50,000 men in the highest state of 
efficiency. The intended concentration of a vast army in 
Bulgaria indicates a design of finishing the war, if possible, 
in the present campaign. If the Commander-in-Chief had 
intended to winter in his present quarters, he would neither 
have encumbered himself with additional numbers to feed, 
nor have retained the advanced posts in the Balkan 
passes. The suspension of active operations since 
the battle of Plevna boded ill for the Turkish army. 
Menemer Aut and his lieutenants may perhaps have 
acted prudently in not attacking the enemy while his 
reinforcements were still at a distance; but their inaction 
could only be excused by conscious inability to meet the 
Russians in the open field. It seems that they have 
at last resolved on active operations, but the result 
is not yet known. In Armenia the Russians seem not 
to have retrieved their former failures. If Muxkurar 
Pasua can hold his position in front of Kars for six or 
eight weeks longer, the season will be too far advanced for 
active operations. A decisive victory over the Turkish 
army in Bulgaria would perhaps render the Russian 
Government comparatively indifferent to the fate of the 
Asiatic campaign. When the negotiations for peace begin, 
the sacrifices demanded from Turkey may perhaps not bear 
any direct relation to the actual state of possession. If, in 
deference to Austria, it is found necessary to abstain from 
permanent territorial conquests in Europe, an equivalent 
might probably be provided in the Asiatic provinces. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS GUESTS. 
ae or design has enabled Mr. Giapstone to 


invent quite a new mode of communicating the 
views of a statesman to the people of England. A Liberal 
Association established in any part of the manufacturing 
districts says it should like to come in its thousands to 
Hawarden, and it comes. Mr. GuapsToNE is at home to 
any number of artisans that like to visit him. The ex- 
cursionists, it must be owned, are very lucky. They have 


an excursion, which in itself is as good an excursion as 
they could wish for; and, in addition, they draw the fore- 
most politician in England on any subject they like to 
select. If it was any other man who went through such 
a performance day after day except Mr. GtapsTong, 
he would be simply ridiculous. But Mr. GLADSTONE is so 
intensely in earnest, and the whole proceeding is so 
extremely interesting to him, that he damps in its infancy 
what our clerical friends call the hollow smile of the 
worldling. He sympathizes so heartily with his humble 
visitors, is so profoundly glad that they have got a day in 
the country, is so firmly persuaded that to be a Liberal is 
to be on the side of the angels, and believes so passionately 
in the virtues of Russia and the devilry of the Turks, 
that he imparts an air of reality, and even of dignity, 
to what would otherwise seem somewhat of a farce. He 
is even able to talk down to his hearers without 
seeming foolish. It is not every great man who could 
escape the reproach of silliness or condescension 
when he informed a couple of thousand workmen that 
geraniums look nice in humble windows; that WorDsworTH, 
however beautiful his poems might be otherwise, was 
wrong when he wrote verses to oppose a railway coming 
to Grasmere; and that he himself had just been presented 
with a walking-stick which united every excellence a 
walking-stick can have, being light to carry, comfortable 
to hold, and hard to hit with. It is not wonderful that 
those who have come so far to see him, and whose admira- 
tion he excites so profoundly when they get there, should 
always breathe the forbidden wish to see him once more at 
the head of the party which he so long led. When 
Mr. Witiiam Guapstone is present the ditlident visitors 
are cheered by finding that they are saying no 
more than Mr. Giapstone’s family are willing to say 
too. But, when they have to utter their aspirations 
unsupported, they receive a grave and gentle rebuke, and 
then the ceremony proceeds. It may be observed that they 
are thus rebuked for doing what it is almost impossible 
for them to help doing. Nothing but the return of Mr. 
GLapsTONE to power can satisfy their longings. Liberalism 
is to some minds mainly a matter of sentiment, and to 
others mainly a matter of reasoning. With Mr. GLapsToNE 
and his guests it is sentiment that prevails. Enthusiasm 
without exactness fills the air they love to breathe. Lord 
HartinctTon could not treat them to a parallel between the 
distaste of Englishmen to slavery in their own colonies 
and the distaste they feel, or ought to feel, to the Turkish 
Government ; for the simple reason that Lord Hartineron 
would at once see that the parallel was not accurate. 
Hawarden is the place where such parallels are to be had; 
it is to Hawarden therefore that sentimental Liberals 
go, and it is from Hawarden that they wish to draw their 
recognized leader. 


Sentiment is, however, always a powerful and some- 
times a useful spring of action. As Mr. GuiapsTone 
pointed out to his hearers, it is very difficult to get any- 
thing great done unless sentiment is set in motion. What 
Mr. Guapstone above all things wishes to stimulate is in- 
terest in politics. The only special effort to which he 
incites his hearers is that which it is necessary to make in 
order that the county franchise may be extended. The 
only definite instruction that was given to the guests at 
Hawarden was that they must labour night and day to. 
get votes accorded to the agricultural population. But, to 
Mr. Giapsrone’s mind, the really great benefit of the ex- 
tension of the county franchise would be that a further 
number of Englishmen might thus be induced to take an 
interest in politics. If Englishmen would but really care 
for political life, they would, in the opinion of Mr. Giap- 
STONE, be almost necessarily Liberals. It is because the weak 
mind of the country had got sick of politics that he him- 
self was driven from office. Class interests at length 
prevailed over general interests, and the selfishness of men 
made them languid. But at this moment, when all seems 
so quiet and Liberals have nothing special to think of 
except a change in the county franchise which would 
almost infallibly lessen the number of representatives th 
could return, for what is enthusiasm to be felt? Mr. 
GLaDsTONE answers, For the Liberal party itself. He 
exhorted his guests to be zealous, energetic, impassioned 
for Liberalism in the abstract. They ought all to keep 
ever before their minds the bright example of Birmingham, 
which never slackens in its purpose, and keeps in 
constant play the exquisite machinery with which it pre- 
vents even the cumulative vote from giving a Conservative 
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candidate a chance. A true Liberal should think it enough 
to say to himself that he is a Liberal, without pausing too 
critically to examine what he means, and then, feeling that 
he has thus a cause and a creed, should work night and day 
for their triumph. There is no other manin England who 
could preach this doctrine effectually except Mr. Grav- 
sTONE, for no one else could have a sufficiently deep faith 
in it. But he somehow does manage to preach it, and 
the chance of considerable effect being produced by his 
ardour should not be underrated. If at the next election it 
should turn out that the Liberals achieve any considerable 
success, they will perhaps owe it in a large degree to the 
spread of the conviction that Liberalism is, in some rather 
inexplicable way, a cause for the advancement of which 
fancies should be discarded and dissensions stifled. 

The counterpart of confidence in friends is distrust of 
enemies. Towards Conservatives Liberals should be, above 
all things, vigilant. When Conservatives seem to be doing 
right, it must be assumed that they are at any moment 
likely to go wrong. Mr. Guapstone told his guests that 
he hoped we were going to have a quiet autumn. 
There is a fair prospect of England keeping clear of the 
war ; but then his enthusiastic hearers were entreated 
to bear in mind that the realization of this prospect de- 
pends entirely on the good elements in the Cabinet keep- 
ing down the bad. Lord Saxispury and Lord Carnarvon, 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore and Mr. Cross, are as deeply 
pledged as men can be that they will not suffer the 
nation to be dragged lightly and needlessly into a war. 
But they may be weak, deceived, and outwitted, and the 
evil star of Lord BeraconsrizLD may some day shine 
resplendent on the horizon. At the slightest sign of such 
a danger, all thoughts of a quiet autumn must be aban- 
‘doned, and no amount of agitation and unrest will be 
too great to drive back into obscurity the adroit 
and manceuvring Premier. It will be remembered that 
in the closing years of the last Ministry this was 
very much the tone in which many Conservatives, and 
among them Mr. spoke habitually of Mr. Giap- 
‘STONE. He was then the dangerous man, always ready, 
so far as he could, to overpower the more moderate por- 
tion of his Cabinet. There is generally some truth in these 
strong political denunciations, even if there is some exaggera- 
tion. The public must have guessed very wrongly if Mr. 
Guapstove had not some projects of change to which many 
members of his Cabinet were strangers, and if Lord 
BEACONSFIELD is not more ready to rush to arms than some 
of his colleagues. But, if we look at these denunciations 
as mere instruments of party warfare, which those who 
employ them use without any conscious insincerity, it must 
be allowed that they are by no means ineflicacious. Mr. 
G.apstTone’s guests must have felt themselves promoted to 
the discharge of a great and high function. ‘To take care 
that they and their friends get and keep on the register is 
something practical, but rather tame; to love Liberalism for 
its own sake is perhaps ennobling, but is certainly rather 


vague work. But to go back to their modest homes, and 
thence turn the sleepless eyes of an untiring vigilance on’ 


Lord BEaconsFIELD, is a pursuit which can scarcely fail to 
entertain, to inspirit, and to vivify the poorest workmen of 
Bacup and Rossendale, if they will but engage in it with 
becoming heartiness. 


THE PLYMOUTH PHILOSOPHERS ON THINGS IN 
GENERAL. 


te managers of the British Association made a mis- 
take when some years ago they established a Section 
of things in general for the discussion of economical, social, 
and miscellaneous subjects. The existence of a separate 
‘Society expressly devoted to subjects which lie outside the 
sphere of science ought to have served as an excuse for de- 
clining the admixture of popular topics with the proper 
business of the Association. If an element of levity is 
needed to relieve the severity of science, there are always 
opportunities of indulging in technical jokes which are 
keenly appreciated by an overstrained audience. In a 
former generation Dr. Bucktanp and Professor SeDG@wick 
had a genuine vein of humour; and at the nieeting in Ply- 
mouth a great scientific discoverer condescended to talk 
amusing nonsense through the telephone. Grave common- 
and non-scientific disquisition are less appropriate. 

risons, railways, and improvements in towns are not less 


practically important than embryvlogy ; but they have 


nothing whatever todo with science. It seems that the 
present Council is disposed to reconsider an injudicious 
concession to popular indolence. In the meantime a 
paper by a lady on the important but non-scientific subject 
of domestic service has been prudently rejected. It is not 
surprising that sanitary and economic theorists should profit 
by the injudicions liberality of the British Association. There 
is perhaps some advantage in providing opportunities for 
local magnates who cannot be expected to have studied 
biology or electricity. Lord Fortescue has proved his 
earnestness in the cause of sanitary improvement by a 
heavy personal sacrifice; but his opinions are principally 
interesting as illustrations of the doctrine of survival. 
After many years there is a kind of novelty in the citation 
of Mr, Cuapwick’s authority, and in the revival of a for- 
gotten delusion on the subject of railways. Lord Forrss- 
CUE once more complains that thirty years ago Sir Rozerr 
Peet encouraged the formation of railways; and he has 
not found time to learn that, notwithstanding the warnings 
of alarmists, the English railway system is by far the best 
in Europe. At the time when Lord Fortescur’s judgments 
probably assumed their final shape Sir Ropert Peet was 
blamed for cutting the first sod of the Trent Valley Rail- 
way, which gave a throngh route from London to Lancashire 
and Scotland. The preachers of social science asserted that 
the traffic might as well go round by Birmingham; nor 
were they concerned to provide for the wants of the 
district between Rugby and Stafford. Sir Rosperr Prep 
naturally thought that a railway through Tamworth would 
benefit himself and his neighbours, and he may also have 
perceived that a direct through line to the North- 
West would produce great public advantage. By consult- 
ing the abstruse records of Bradshaw, Lord Fortescuz may 
satisfy himself that the Trent Valley Junction is now one 
of the most important lines in the kingdom. 


Sir James Watson, formerly Provost of Glasgow, read a 
paper which was not without interest on the spirited and 
judicious medsures which his Corporation has adopted for 
the improvement of the sanitary condition of the city. No 
other great town, except perhaps Liverpool, was equally 
in need of efforts for the diminution of disease and mor- 
tality. The death-rate of Glasgow is still comparatively 
high, but it has been within a few years sensibly 
reduced. An unlimited supply of pure water is one 
of the auxiliary conditions of health, but a large 
part of the population lived in cellars or in crowded 
alleys, and many thousands of Irish immigrants 
were utterly ignorant. and careless of all the natural laws 
of health and decency. The Act which the Corporation 
obtained some years ago has in some respects constituted 
the model on which Mr. Cross framed his Artisans’ 
Dwellings Bill. A large sum of money was borrowed on 
the security of a local tax levied for the purpose, and the 
Corporation has gradually bought up, either by agreement 
or with compulsory powers, the worst and most crowded 
sites in the city, and pulled down the buildings. It has 
not been their ordinary policy to provide other dwellings 
for those who are ejected; and probably no difficulty has 
been felt by the working classes in finding room either 
in the less crowded parts of the city or in the suburbs. 
Sir James Watson says that, for the relief of the ex- 
ceptional necessities of the poorer class, the Corporation 
has built a certain number of model lodging-houses. In 
other respects, reliance has, apparently with good reason, 
been placed on the ordinary process of supply and demand. 
Playgrounds for children, and other open spaces, have, 
with a prudent liberality, been provided in the districts 
which have been cleared. Notwithstanding the deliberate 
sacrifice of building space, the whole operation has been 
effected without loss, if it has not produced a small profit ; 
and there can be no doubt that the municipal Government, 
encouraged by the success of the experiment, will prosecute 
the same policy as long as unhealthy dwellings are to be 
found in the city. The public spirit of the municipal 
citizens, and the executive ability of the municipal staff, 
are worthy of all recognition. If the emulation of other 
Corporations can be excited by the publication of the 
Glasgow improvements among the proceedings of a 
scientific body, the anomaly of admitting popular sta- 
tistics among the subjects treated by the British Associa- 
tion may be partially excused. 

Science has, if possible, still less to do with foreign 
loans ; and the Report of the Committee of 1876 on the 
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frauds committed in connexion with the Honduras loans 
and other transactions of the same kind will have con- 
vinced all persons less credulous than the maiden 
ladies and poor clergymen who are always seeking 
opportunities for losing their scanty fortunes. The 
author of a paper on foreign loans, while he denounced 
the ordinary practice of paying interest out of borrowed 
money, took occasion to praise the Russian Government for 
having expended the money raised by loans in the construc- 
tion of railways. It was naturally suggested in answer that 
the railways have been designed for military purposes, 
and that they will consequently produce the least possible 
return. It might almost be contended that it would have 
been better for Russia if no railway had been made in the 
last twenty years. During all that time the Government 
has been meditating the conquest of Turkey, and has pro- 
vided the means of sending enormous armies from all 
= of the Empire to the Southern frontier. If there 

d been no railway south of Moscow, there would pro- 
bably have been no insurrection in Herzegovina and 
Bulgaria, no Servian war in 1876, and no Russian invasion 
in 1877. There is reason to suppose that the cost of the 
present campaign will be as great as the outlay on 
the railways which have alone rendered it possible. 
If such comparisons bear but a remote relation to 
physical science, the blame must rest with the Association 
and its Section of things in general. Of a general, if not 
a scientific, proposition which applies to loans as to other 
investments, the writer and the speakers in the discussion 
appear to have apprehended only the more obvious half. 
Lord Forrescvg quoted the Duke of well- 
known apophthegm that high interest means bad security. 
The equally true and converse proposition that bad security 
means high interest seems not to have occurred to the 
members of the section. A prudent capitalist may well 
incur a certain risk in consideration of an annual receipt 
of seven or eight per cent. on his outlay. Part of the 
money is income, and part is in the nature of insurance. 


‘The Duke of WEL.INGTON’s caution applied, not to 


large dealers in money, but to the spinsters and 
curates who only want income on their capital, and 
who have never heard of a sinking-fund. A very high 
premium may reasonably be demanded from a borrower 
who is likely either to be insolvent or to repudiate his obli- 
gations ; but, if proper precautions are taken, rich and poor 
countries derive a mutual advantage from the transfer of 
superfluous capital to places where it commands a high rate 
of interest. The cases in which loans are intercepted by 
contractors and promoters belong to no branch of science, 
except perhaps criminal jurisprudence. 

One subject of discussion which is not without interest 
was the supposed conflict of modern experience with 
Matrtuvs’s doctrine of population and subsistence. Of late 
it has in England been more difficult to obtain labour than 
to procure employment. The number of inhabitants in the 
United Kingdom has much more than doubled since the 
beginning of the century; and yet, in apparent contradic- 
tion to theory, wealth has increased still more rapidly than 
population. It was impossible that Matruus should foresee 
the disturbing causes which have impeded or suspended the 
operation of his well-known law. ‘The proposition that, in 

e absence of some external check, population increases 
in a geometrical and food in an arithmetical proportion, is 
not less true at present than when it was first announced ; 
but nevertheless food may in a limited period increase 
more rapidly than population. When Matruvs wrote, 
nearly all the corn consumed in England was grown 
at home. The greater part of the present con- 
sumption is imported from foreign countries. It is highly 
improbable that in the next seventy or eighty years such 
material improvements as railways and steamboats will be 
added to the instruments of production; but emigration 
may perhaps for a long time to come relieve the British 
islands, in case of need, of a population which might other- 
wise be superfluous. The advice tendered by some of the 
members of the Association to the English working classes, 
to the effect that it is their duty to increase and multiply, 
was not judicious, and much less scientific. The famine of 
1847 in Ireland, and the still graver disasters from which 
India has repeatedly suffered, may serve as a warning to 
the hasty antagonists of Mattuus. It may be admitted 
that the promulgation of rash doctrines by amateur econo- 
mists will effect little practical harm. No essay or speech 
will alter the English habit of having large families, or the 
opposite practice of France. An industrial population will 


increase rapidly, and experience shows that a freehold 
peasantry takes care not to add to its numbers. The 
opponents of Mattuvs ought in consistency to prefer the 
conditions of English society to the state of things which 
prevails in rural France. 


THE OBSTRUCTIVES, 


le members may be divided into three classes. 
There are the members who denounce obstruction 
altogether; there are the members who approve of a 
certain amount of obstruction, but wish to see it regulated 
by the general council of the Home Rulers; and there are 
the members who think obstruction, pushed to its last 
extremity and conducted according to the caprices of each 
individual, the finest thing in the world. These three 
classes are sufficiently typified by The O’Donocuur, Mr. 
Burt, and Mr. Parnett, and they have all given 
abundant utterance to their views in the last few 
days. If obstruction is Irish, then The O’Donocuus 
is as unlrish as any Saxon in the world. He 
denounces Mr. Paryett and his friends, laughs at 
them, and characterizes their performances as contemp- 
tible, disgusting, and degrading. On nothing is he more 
severe than on their hypocritical affectation of a wish to 
improve English legislation. He reminds them that their 
policy is, according to their own showing, to make Irishmen 
so great a nuisance to the Imperial Parliament that, in 
disgust and despair, England will allow them to havea 
Parliament of their own. But it is part of the Home 
Rule programme that Ireland is still to send representatives 
to the Imperial Parliament for the discussion and de- 
termination of all Imperial questions. The obsiructives, 
therefore, if they wish to see the programme of their 
party carried out, must desire to show themselves 
capable of dealing with Imperial questions. Now, if 
there ever was an Imperial question, it was that raised 
by the South Africa Bill, and yet it was during the dis- 
cussion of this Bill that Mr. Parye ct and his friends chose, 
in the emphatic language of The O’Donocuuz, “to perform 
“ for twenty-six hours a series of pranks without parallel.” 
Into the rest of The O’Donocuve’s very vivid denuncia- 
tion we need not enter, as he only said what every 
Englishman could say for himself, and it is only because 
it came from an Irish member that this expression of 
opinion was in any way remarkable. But this reference 
to the programme of the Home Rale party had a force 
which deserves attention. England will never be bullied 
into granting a concession which it thinks would he 
disastrous to all concerned. But the utter impos- 
sibility of ever acceding to the demands of the 
Home Rulers derives a new illustration from the 
certainty established by Mr. Parnext that, even if Ireland 
had a Parliament of its own for local purposes, 
the action of Irish representatives would still make 
all Imperial legislation impossible. Home Rule and the 
English system of Parliamentary government are totally 
incompatible, and Parliament would not be relieved, but 
destroyed, by allowing the Irish to have a little assembly of 
their own. Ill winds blow some one good, and there are 
Englishmen on whom the obstructives will have conferred 
a distinct benefit. Liberal candidates in English and 
Scotch constituencies will henceforth be saved from the 
slightest disposition to coquet with Home Rule voters. 
So long as the cry for Home Rule was vague and unmean- 
ing it had a sentimental side, which was just attractive 
enough for weak Liberals to lean to it without transparent 
insincerity. But the obstructives have shown what Home 
Rule implies, and the weakest and most gushing Liberal 
candidate cannot now ask English electors to send him to 
Parliament in order that he may bring Parliamentary 
government to an end. 

Mr. Burr has attended recently two meetings of those 
who are nominally his followers, but has failed to procure 
that condemnation of Mr. Parnewt and his little clique 
which he said he must obtain if he was to continue to lead. 
Apparently he has acquiesced in his defeat, for he accepted 
a motion, carried unanimously, that the Westminster 
Home Rule Union had no opinion to express on the con- 
duct of the obstructives. If Irish members like to follow 
Mr. Burr they may do so, or, if they prefer it, they may 
follow Mr. Parnett, Thisseems equivalent to saying that 
Mr. Burt may talk to his party in a serious and dignified 
way if it gives himany pleasure to do so, but is not in 
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any way to guide it. And yet Mr. Burr left no doubt 
as to the issue really raised. He said as plainly as 
he could that the course taken by the obstruc- 
tives had done damage to Home Rulers generally, 

rtly through the antipathy it had excited, and partly 
by rendering it as impossible for Home Rulers as for any 
one else to get an opportunity of bringing forward their 
favourite motions or measures. Not that he disapproved 
of obstruction altogether; but then it must be obstruction 
conducted within certain limits, and with due deliberation. 
If any measure affecting Ireland was proposed by the 
Government of which Irish members disapproved, it was 
their business to throw every kind of obstruction in its 
way. This was the principle on which he acted with 
regard to the Coercion Bill. He had offered so much ob- 
struction that rot only did he mitigate the severity of 
the measure, but he ensured, as he believes, that no 
Government will ever go through the weary work of 
trying to pass another Coercion Bill. He was also 
willing to employ the weapon of obstruction in a new 
way. “On the Estimates, for instance, it would be legiti- 
“ mate to discuss the expenditure of the country item by 
“ item in order to criticize the whole system and process 
“ of government.” To a certain extent the language of 
Mr. Butt is no doubt Parliamentary. Parliamentary his- 
tory shows many instances of a determined and factious 
opposition to Bills, and of the Estimates giving rise to long 
discussions of grievances real and imaginary. It is all a 
question of degree, and of the spirit in which impediments 
are thrown in the way of the Government. Mr. Burt, for 
instance, thinks his obstruction on the occasion of the 
Coercion Bill was exactly right in kind and amount. But 
this is not by any means the opinion of Mr. ParyeLt, who 
gives the Coercion Bill as a conspicuous instance of the 
weak and faint-hearted way in which bad measures 
have been opposed by Mr. Burr, and boasts that under 
a@ more vigorous leadership no Coercion Bill could 
ever have been carried. It must be obvious to Mr. 
Burr that, if his own words were taken literally, and 
every possible Irish grievance was discussed on every item 
of expenditure, the business of the Session would be 
brought to a standstill. To meet this objection he con- 
tended that it should be left to him to say exactly how far 
obstruction should be carried ; so that in his wise discretion 
he might always oppose enough, but not too much. It 
was to this proposal that the Union refused to listen. The 
members present were obviously in the dark as to the real 
feeling of their constituencies. They could not see whether 
they would best retain their seats by siding with Mr. Burr 
or with Mr. Parnett. So they left everything open. A Home 
Rale member is to be at perfect liberty to quarrel with Mr. 
PaRNELL or to support him ; and it is not until the wishes 
of Irish electors can be better ascertained than is possible 
at present that it will become clear which is the wiser 
course to pursue. 


That there are some Irishmen, whether electors or not, 
who think Mr. Parnet one of the noblest and wisest of 
men is evident from what took place at the Rotunda 
meeting. Scarcely any Irish members were present, and 
scarcely any people of position ; but the meeting made up 
in enthusiasm for what it wanted in respectability. Mr. 
ParneLt found himself the centre of a throng of ardent 
sympathizers, and was encouraged to lay bare his heart, 
and to tell his innermost thoughts. He traced the history 
of his own feelings of growing indignation when he found 
how remiss Irish members were in doing their duty. {rish- 
men, he discovered, knew how to fight everywhere else 
except in the House of Commons. Mr. Biccar and himself 
could bear it no longer. Nothing vexed their souls so much 
as the careless, indolent way in which even Home Rule 
members went to evening parties when they ought to 
have been occupied in the stern work of thwarting 
and harassing the English Government. He entreated 
his hearers to realize how stern this work really was. He 
treated with the utmost scorn the notion that the English 
Government should be in any way conciliated. “ Did 
“ they,” he asked, “ conciliate the housebreaker, the robber, 
“or the highwayman? Then it was not their duty so to 
“ deal with the English robber, the English housebreaker, 
“the English highwayman. If they wanted to deal with 
“ these people, they must punish them.” He himself had 
tried to do them good, but they would not stand it, and 
now there was nothing to be done but to let punishment in 
its severest form fall on England. The English people 
must be punished so long as it continued obstinate. 


'.He cared nothing for the English Parliament or its 
,existence, and it was entirely for the Irish nation 


to say whether England should receive the severe 
punishment of having its Parliament destroyed. At any 
rate Mr. ParneLt has the courage of his opinions. He 
tells us plainly what he proposes todo, and why. He is ~ 
going to break up the English Parliament in order to 
punish the English people. This is certainly a bold pro- 
gramme, especially when it is announced with such un- 
sparing distinctness. But Mr. Parnett has counted the 
cost, and the more he considers the matter, the 
more convinced he is that nothing can prevent 
his carrying out his intentions, provided only that 
the Irish constituencies will support him and those 
who act with him. He laughs, not without some 
reason, at trumpery changes of rales. If he is attacked 
personally, what can the House do but expel him? 
He will then go back to Meath, and be sent again 
to Westminster with new honour and glory. Mr. Pannen 
has of course a very low opinion of the English nation and 
Government, and believes them to be as stupid as they are 
bad. But he must be very sure of their stupidity when 
he counts on their playing into his hands after he has 
given them clear notice of what he wishes them to do. 
Mr. Pare .t is right in calculating that, if he next Session 
proceeds to begin the punishment of the English people, 
it will be useless to think of averting the blow by tiny 
changes in the rules of debate. A personal attack on 
Parliament must be met by a personal condemnation ; but 
the House of Commons would deserve to be thought as 
foolish as Mr. Parnett thinks it, if it could not discover 
some much more efficacious form of personal condemnation 
than to force Mr. Paryetn to make a series of successful 
appeals to his admiring constituents. 


THE TURKISH BLUE-DCOK. 


T HE latest instalment of the correspondence on the 

aflairs of Turkey closes with an expression of Lord 
Derpy’s unqualified approval of the manner in which Mr. 
Layarp has discharged his duty as Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. The Blue-books contain abundant proof of 
the energy and ability which have received merited recog- 
nition. ‘The anarchy and misgovernment of the Turkish 
provinces have been in some degree relieved through Mr. 
Layarp’s indefatigable activity. The promises which have 
been extorted by his incessant remonstrances from the 
Sutran and his Ministers were probably often sincere, and 
they cannot have been uniformly broken. It is surprising 
that the English Government and its vigilant representa- 
tive should still exercise a beneficent influence which has 
no longer a visible basis either of hope or fear. The Turkish 
Ministers and the provincial Governors have apparently 
not lost the habit of real or ostensible deference which had 
been established during the long period in which England 
was regarded as the powerful friend and protector of 
Turkey. The practical results of Mr. Layaro’s constant 
interference may not be proportionate to his zeal, and his 
efforts in the cause of humanity will receive neither grati- 
tude from Turkish Christians nor appreciation from philan- 
thropic partisans at home ; but, in Lord Dersy’s words, “ it 
“* would be impossible to have acted with greater energy, 
“ ability, and judgment than you (Mr. Layarp) have shown 
“in the performance of your duties as English Ambas- 
“sador.” As far as circumstances allow, Mr. Layarp 
follows the uninterrupted tradition of his predecessors, who 
have with too little success always urged upon the Porte 
the necessity of improvement in its institutions and ad- 
ministration; but systematic reform is necessarily sus- 
pended during the war, and the most urgent of the domestic 
duties of the Government is to repress and punish the 
excesses which are in every province perpetrated from day 
to day by Circassians and other armed bandits, who seem 
to be as useless in the field as they are formidable to the 
peaceful population. The Porte has been heavily punished 
for the laudable hospitality which was extended to the 
exiles whom the Russians had driven from the Caucasus. 
The Circassians in Turkey have done little to sustain their 
ancient reputation for bravery, while they display the 
worst vices which belong to barbarism. 

Mr. Layarp will of course be denounced in the cant phrase 
of the day as a “ Turcophile,”” though his despatches afford 
ample illustration of the wretched condition of the Turkish 
Government and people ; and he has already incurred the 
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vituperation of Mr. Giapstone. It is true that he is not one 
of the envoys who are inspired by animosity to the Power 
to which they are accredited. He protests against 
calumnies, though they are directed against the Turkish 
Government; and he is even sanguine enough to anticipate 
advantage from the paradoxical experiment of an Ottoman 
Parliament. Mr. Layarp must be prepared for the clamour 
which he will have provoked by his assertion that the 
jeaths caused by the Bulgarian disturbances of last year, 
including Turks and Christians, amount only to three 
thousand five hundred. I1t must be presumed that he has 
authority for his statement that “there are persons, and 
“amongst them, I grieve to say, Englishmen, who boast 
*that they invented these stories with the object of 
“¢ writing down’ Turkey, to which they were impelled 
“by a well-known hand.” The well-known hand is of 
course that of the late Russian Ambassador; but some 
at least of General Icnatierr’s agents in the English 
press were not entitled to the name of Englishmen. Their 
exaggerations and fictions were really superfluous, for the 
outrages which were proved justified all the indignation 
which the most highly coloured reports may have actually 
produced. Mr. Layarp confirms the statement that the 
plot which was the cause and excuse of the massacres was 
directed by Russian or Panslavist agents; and he attri- 
butes to panic the frightful vengeance taken by the Maho- 
metans. “The Turkish Government has justly been held 
“‘ responsible for their acts, especially as it has refused to 
“punish with condign severity those who committed 
‘* horrible outrages ; and whether the number of killed was 
“* sixty thousand or three thousand, the guilt of the Porte is 
** the same.”’ The great mass of the Bulgarians, according to 
Mr. Layarp, took no part in the proposed insurrection, and 
he believes that the Christian population in general prefer the 
Government of Turkey to that of Russia. He perhaps 
fails to make sufficient allowance for the tendency of his 
informants to use language which they suppose to be 
acceptable. There are undoubtedly intelligent Bulgarians 
who understand that the ineffective and elastic rule of the 
Porte is preferable to a strong and organized despotism ; 
but the towns and villages which have lately welcomed 
with enthusiasm the entrance of the Russian troops are 
not influenced by farsighted calculations. In burning the 
Turkish quarters and in murdering Mussulman fugitives 
the Bulgarian rabble practically correct Mr. Layarp’s one- 
sided judgments. 


It is the duty of an Ambassador not only to furnish his 
Government with full information, but to express without 
reserve the opinions which he may have formed on impor- 
tant questions. The necessity or expediency of communi- 
cating his despatches to the world at large is not equally 
certam. There is indeed, under a free and popular form of 
government, much advantage in furnishing the general 
community with materials for sound judgment on impor- 
tant affairs; but it is unluckily impossible to withhold 
from foreigners documents published for the instruction of 
Englishmen. It was well that Mr. Layarp, who has lon 
studied the history and politics of the East, should call the 
attention of his Government to the possible danger which 
might result from a Russian conquest of Armenia; but it 
is not easy to understand the reasons for printing in a 
Blue-book statements and arguments which imply a wish 
for the success of the Turkish arms. If the Government 
had meditated opposition to Russian enterprises in Armenia, 
it would have been prudent to explain for the general 
satisfaction the reasons which might justify an active 
policy ; but no English statesman can have contemplated 
an enterprise which would indeed be utterly imprac- 
ticable. Nothing is gained by calling the attention of Russia 
and of other Powers to the repugnance with which 
Mr. Layarp and other patriotic Englishmen regard the 
extension of Russian territory. The invasion of Armenia 
has failed for a time; but it will probably be renewed 
with increased prospectsofsuccess. The English Government, 
being necessarily neutral, ought to be professedly indifferent 
to the result. Mr. Layarp urges the inconvenience of 
Russian supremacy in the valley of the Euphrates and on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf as an argument in favour of 
an early ; but the choice of peace or of war rests 
exclusively with the Power which, in Mr. Layarp’s opinion, 
would profit at thé expense of English interests by the 
prosecution of the contest. If Lord Dersy’s object in 
publishing the despatch is to revive or stimulate English 
jealousy of Russia, some hesitating judgments may perhaps 

decided by Mr. Layarn’s authority. He has evidently 


come to his present employment with a mind comparatively 
fresh, At Madrid he was removed from the immediate 
influence of the controversy which has agitated England 
during the past year; and he seems scarcely to have dis- 
covered that the policy with which his youth and middle 
age were familiar has suddenly gone out of fashion. Lord 
Dery, who has had more ample opportunity of estimating 
the state of public opinion, may possibly wish to call atten- 
tion to the novelty of doctrines which seem not to command 
Mr. Layarp’s assent. 

If it is possible to doubt whether Russian aggression is 
popular in Bulgaria, there is much more reason to believe 
that Mr. Layarp’s Greek informants are sincere in depre- 
cating a violent interruption of long-cherished hopes and 
designs. Greek subjects already occupy important posts 
in the Turkish administration ; and their countrymen have 
always regarded themselves as the natural heirs of the 
Southern provinces of the Empire, including Constanti- 
nople. They are naturally alarmed at the modern alliance 
of the Rassian Government with the Slavonic propa- 
gandists; and their uneasiness will not have been dimi- 
nished by a speech of Mr. AksakorF which is transmitted 
by Mr. Layarp to his Government. It appears that the 
Society of which Mr. Aksaxorr is President is now 
officially recognized by the Imperial Government, and that 
its agents are to be employed in the civil administration 
of Bulgaria. The professed object of the Moscow Associ- 
ation is to establish Slavonic supremacy throughout the 
Turkish dominions, to the detriment of the political and 
ecclesiastical pretensions of the Greeks. Several digni- 
taries of the Greek Church and other principal Greek 
residents at Constantinople have expressed to Mr. Layarp 
their wishes and intentions with apparent candonr. 
They profess to wish that the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire should for the present be maintained; but, in the 
contingency of a disruption, they are not disposed to sur- 
render their share in the partition. With an assurance 
from England that they should be rewarded for neutrality 
or for active assistance by the addition of Epirus and 
Thessaly to the present kingdom, they would not only 
abstain from taking part in the attack on Turkey, but they 
would afford sympathy, or possibly help. ‘The Greek 
patriarch, having a more definite cause of quarrel with the 
Bulgarians and their Russian patrons, adopts the Turkish 
cause more decidedly than his lay compatriots. He has 
published a form of prayer for the Suntan to be used in all 
churches, which strongly resembles similar compositions in 
England. The faithful are exhorted to render to Czsar that 
which is Casar’s, and for the present purpose Casar is 
represented by the Suttay. Mr. Layarp is not without 
sympathy for the hopes of the Greeks; but he was not 
authorized to give them the assurance of English aid, 
which might perhaps have secured their neutrality. Ifthe 
Russian armies are finally victorious, their Government 
will have no Greek opposition to apprehend. 


FRANCE, 
MACMAHON has been wandering about 


Normandy in search of a spectre. Unfortunately 
for the new Government, the people obstinately refuse to 
be frightened. They will not see that, but for Marshal 
MacMauoy, they would by this time have been delivered 
over to the Radicals, and have been dragging out a miser- 
able existence as the thralls of M. Naquer and M. Mapier 
pE Montsav. It is in vain that the Marsuai and M. be 
Fovurrov, and all the newspapers which represent the pre- 
sent hybrid Ministry, remind them of the danger they have 
escaped. They are wanting in what theologians tell us is the 
first essential of the religious temper, the realized need of 
redemption. They cannot take in the blessedness of their 
present state because they have never properly appreciated 
the misery of their former state. They do not see that 
because the MarsHat has jumpedatthe conclusionthat France 
must have perished if he had not been at hand to save 
her, they need jump at it too. When a Government repre- 
sents the feeling of the nation, it may be as frightened as 
it pleases without losing its dignity. But when a Goverr- 
ment is frightened—or pretends to be—while the nation 
is perfectly composed, it very soon becomes an object of 
contempt. The spectacle of the Duke of Brociiz and M. 
pe Fourrou issuing circulars, dismissing prefects, pro- 
secuting journalists, forbidding newspapers to be sold in 
the streets, and generally acting as though France were 
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on the eve of a civil war which nothing but the sleepless him. If the views of the electors have undergone no 


energy of her self-constituted protectors could possibly 
avert, is only saved from being ridiculous by the possibility 
that it may become mischievous. 

If it were certain that, in the event of the electorate re- 
jecting the appeal about to be made to it, the Marsnan 
would either dismiss the Ministers or resign his office, few 
things could be more amusing tlian to watch these fruitless 
efforts to make the French people share the fears of their 
rulers. Unfortunately, however, these rulers have it in their 
power to give the nation something to be frightened at. They 
can insist on remaining at the head of affairs after the 
electors have given them notice to quit; and if they do this, 
the consequences may be exceedingly grave. ‘Though the 
specific grounds for uneasiness which the Government put 
forward may not exist, there are other grounds for uneasi- 
ness which are too real to be langhed at. If the elections 
go in favour ofthe Republicans, there will be on one side an 
exasperated Chamber of Deputies and on the other a reck- 
lesscoalition of parties which agree in nothing except in their 
readiness to subordinate the interests of the country to the 
interests of their own faction. 

The contact of these forces cannot be free from danger. 
It is scarcely possible that Marshal MacManon should con- 
sent to accept a Cabinet imposed on him by the Chamber of 
Deputies, since to do sowould replace him in a position which 
he has already declared to be intolerable. His own instincts 
will probably point to resignation ; and, if the Republican 
party had no candidate ready to contest the vacant post, 
or if their candidate belonged to the Extreme Left, the so- 
called Conservatives who are prepared to welcome another 
revolution, if it promises in the end to serve the dynasty 
they favour, might not object. But the Republicans have 
a candidate ready, and that candidate belongs to the most 
conservative section of the party. There is not a peasant 
or a man of business in France who would not feel 
that his earnings will be as safe under M. Tuters 
as ever they have been under Marshal MacManoy. If M. 
Tiers should be elected President next autumn, he would 
receive genuine congratulations from every foreign ambas- 
sador, while there is not a trader in the country who would 
not feel more confident in the continued prosperity of 
France than he has felt since that disastrous day in 1873 
when the late Assembly exchanged a statesman for a 
soldier, and condemned the nation it pretended to repre- 
sent to a succession of profitless intrigues. All this is per- 
fectly well known to the politicians who surround the 
MarsHat, and it will lead them to use all their influence to 
prevent his resignation. His disappearance from the stage 
would for the time put an end to all the hopes which are built, 
not so much upon anything that he is expected to achieve, as 
upon thehindrance which heoffers toanything beingachieved 
by others. It will not perhaps be an easy thing to per- 
suade the Marsuat that he is bound to save France against 
her will, or to remain President after the elections have 
shown unequivocally that the country does not care to keep 
him except upon conditions to which he will not conform. 
But the Marsa. may not like to leave his friends in the 
lurch, and protestations that he alone can keep France 
from going to destruction may prove a form of flattery 
beyond his power to resist. 

In this case, no doubt, the situation will be very 
serious. If the Republicans can keep their heads and 
their tempers, their success will only be delayed, but it 
remains to be seen whether, under such severe provocation 
as the MarsHat’s continued defiance of the Chamber will 
constitute, they will be able to keep them. It is well for 
them perhaps that the present Government is not dis- 
posed to think lightly of any resistance to its will. With 
a more easy-going Administration there would not be 
the certainty there is now that the first symptom of dis- 
affection will be promptly suppressed ; and, in the absence 
of this certainty, the more hot-headed Republicans might 
be led on to acts of avowed hostility to the Government 
which would give real alarm to the moderate section of 
the party. Asitis, whoever quarrels with M. pz Fourtou 
may count upon soon finding himself in gaol; and the 
knowledgeof this is very well suited to suggest calmness and 
self-restraint. Ifthe Republicansreally practise these virtues, 
they have before them a very fair prospect of victory. It 
is impossible nowadays to dispense with representative in- 
stitutions altogether, and though the MarsnaL may dis- 
solve a second Chamber of Deputies as he has dissolved the 
first, and may threaten to dissolve a third in the same 
fashion, there must come a time when he will find that the 
work of governing without a Parliament is too hard for 


change in the meantime, the moment of this discovery will 
be the moment of the Republican triumph. On the other 
hand, it would not need any very violent indiscretion on 
the part of the Republicans to give the Cabinet an op- 
portunity of representing them as the enemies of public 
order. In so far as this character may be affixed to 
them, their chance of ultimately shaping the Constitution 
in accordance with their own views willdiminish. Re- 
publicanism in France is a matter of enlightened conviction 
far more than of sentiment. Reasonable Frenchmen may 
have no abstract preference for an elected President over a 
hereditary King or Emperor, but they are of opinion that, 
so long as an elected President does not set up any inde- 
pendent pretensions, he makes fewer enemies than a 
sovereign with a more exalted title. After the experience 
they have had of Marshal MacManovn, thay will not care to 
give the Executive a more important place in the State, 
unless some Republican imprudence has convinced them 
that to do so is their only protection against public 
confusion. 


THIRLMERE AND MANCHESTER. 


x ape Corporation of Manchester have adopted, with 
only one adverse vote, the Report of a Committee 
recommending that application be made to Parliament for 
powers to carry out the scheme for providing the city with 
water from Thirlmere. The Session of 1878 will conse- 
quently decide a question of great importance to English 
holiday-makers. As towns become larger and more nume- 
rous, and as even the spaces that separate them from one 
another lose in many parts of England all that makes town 
and country different, the few districts which are yet un- 
spoiled, and have hitherto been supposed to be unspoilable, 
become better appreciated. Here at least the landscape 
seems to assume larger proportions than man can con- 
veniently make serve his purpose. The mountain 
and the lake remain much as they have been 
from the beginning. Now and again, no doubt, 
some monster hotel rises up to disfigure the scene; but, 
if one well-known prospect is spoiled, others not less 
beautiful can still be enjoyed. Year by year some new 
solitude is invaded; but those who have valued it can 
usually give the enemy the slip, and find that the country 
they know so well gains a fresh charm from the straits 
to which they are put in order to keep the crowd at a 
distance. If the Bill for drawing water from Thirlmere is 
passed next year, a new and more formidable foe will have 
made good his footing in one of the most beautiful 
districts of England. The Corporation of Manchester 
propose to build a huge wall across the lower end of the lake, 
which will have the effect of making the area covered with 
water 700 acres instead of,as now, 335. Thevillage of Wyth- 
burnand the presentroad along the margin of the lake would 
be laid under water, and a new road would have to be cut at 
a higher level. That the whole character of the scenery 
would be changed is not, and indeed cannot be, denied. 
But the Corporation of Manchester modestly suggest that 
changes are sometimes improvements, and that, though the 
primary object of the scheme is to supply Manchester with 
water, it will incidentally have the further effect of en- 
hancing the beauty of the lake. It is impossible not to 
admire such heroic self-confidence; but, in so far as the 
scenery of Thirlmere is concerned, we should prefer to 
keep what we have got rather than to take the chance 
of its being altered for the better at the costs and 
charges of the city of Manchester. Size is undoubtedly 
an element of sublimity, but then the size should be of 
nature’s providing. To double the acreage of a lake by 
damming it up at one end may be an excellent plan from 
the point of view of a Water Company, but it is a little too 
risky to be accepted as an experiment in landscape-garden- 
ing on a large scale. The embankment across the lower 
end of Thirlmere is not the only improvement in the 
scenery of the Lakes which the Bhiguseiien propose to 
effect. An air of classical antiquity is to be given to the 
valley between Rydal Water and Windermere by the con- 
struction of a colossal aqueduct, varied, when a stream has 
to be crossed, by an “inverted cast-iron syphon pipe.” 
The valley between Ambleside and Rydal Water is in 
many places so narrow that the aqueduct will entirely fill 
the prospect, and the traveller who gazes down upon it 
from the mountain-side, or looks up at its solid roof as he 
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- takes shelter under it from some sudden storm, will have 


the Corporation of Manchester for ever in his mind, and, 
if he be given to strong language, on his lips also. 


It is probable that the counsel for the Bill may spare 
themselves the trouble of dwelling on this portion of their 
brief. The firmest believer in the virtues of local self- 
government may feel a well-grounded distrust of the ability 
of the Manchester Corporation to improve the scenery of 
the Lakes. Thirlmere, as Mr. Baremay, F.R.S., V. P. Inst. 
C.E., proposes to make it, may be a very much finer thing 
than Thirlmere as Nature made it; but, if the Bill is 
defended on this plea, even a twice reformed House of 
Commons will probably prove Conservative enough to re- 
ject it. The Corporation of Manchester will be well 
advised if they drop a line of argument which is 
scarcely respectful to the common sense of their fellow- 
countrymen, and rest their case on the simple plea that it 
is better that Thirlmere should be spoiled than that Man- 
chester should go without water. That is a position which 
no one will contest. The Corporation have only to make 
it good to ensure the assent of Parliament to the scheme 
which they so enthusiastically support. They must ex- 
pect, however, that Parliament will insist on divesting 
their plea of two ambiguities which at present cling to it. 
When we admit that one of the most beautiful districts in 
the Lakes had better be spoiled rather than that a great city 
should go short of water, we mean go short of water for 
domestic use. The health of the people of Manchester is 
of more importance than the preservation of beautiful 
scenery. But it does not follow from this that either 
the extension of Manchester trade or the reduction of Man- 
chester rates is of more importance than the preservation 
of beautiful scenery. It is said by the opponents of the 
Thirlmere scheme that these two objects have been very 
much more in the mind of the Corporation than the supply 
of Manchester with water for domestic use. Parliament 
ought to insist on having the needs of Manchester trade 
and the needs of Manchester men and women clearly dis- 
tinguished from one another. Is there any reason to 
believe that, if the Thirlmere scheme is rejected, any single 
inhabitant of the city will, within any reasonable number 
of years, be forced to go cither thirsty or dirty ? If there 
is, the Manchester Corporation will have made one step of 
their argument good. If, on the other hand, the demand 
for more water is merely a trade demand, the duty of Par- 
liament will be clear. Lxtend your business, it will say to 
the Manchester manufacturers, in any way in which you 
can do so without injury to the public. But to destroy 
one of the finest valleys in the Lake district is 
to do a very great injury to the public, an injury 
which will be greater and more keenly felt as popu- 
lation becomes more dense, and opportunities of getting 
away from man and man’s works more appreciated. More 
than this, it is said that Manchester does not want more 
water even for trade purposes; that the object of the Cor- 
poration is to get water, not for the use of their constituents, 
but simply as an article which they can retail at a profit ; 
that, in short, we are asked to sacrifice Thirlmere, not to 
supply Manchester with water, but to put money into the 
pockets of what is neither more nor less than a huge Water 
Company. It may be admitted that, even supposing this 
objection to be well founded, there are two sides to it. 
Other towns in Lancashire may be in want of water, 
though Manchester is not; and, if they can get supplied 
more easily by buying water from the Manchester Corpo- 
ration than by getting it for themselves, the process may 
be convenient to both parties. Here again, however, we 
should like to know exactly who it is that wants 
water from Thirlmere, and whether there is any more 
urgent need to be satistied than the desire of the Manchester 
Corporation to be set up in business. 

It the promoters of the Bill are able to show that 
water is wanted for the domestic supply either of Man- 
chester or of other towns, they will next have to 
prove that there is no other source from which water 
can be obtained. It will not be enough to plead that 
it will cost less to bring water from Thirlmere than 
from elsewhere. The Lake district must not be spoilt 
merely to save the pockets of the Manchester ratepayers. 
Parliament must hold the Corporation to its text, and insist 
on being satisfied that, among the alternative schemes 
which have been suggested, there is not one that will 
answer the purpose sufficiently well. The Manchester 
Corporation will be a powerful adversary, and it behoves 
those who wish to keep the Lakes uninjured to lose no time 


in making sure that the statements of the promoters of 
the Bill shall be thoroughly sifted, and that, if Parliament 
chooses to listen to their prayer, it shall do so with fall 
knowledge what it is that Manchester asks, and why it is 
that Manchester asks it. 


A MODERN HERO. 


i ie Times’ reporter at Bow Street Police Court states 
that when Kurr, the convict, who was the first witness 
for the prosecution in the case of the Detectives, was re- 
moved from the witness-box on the conclusion of his 
evidence, he was received with shouting and cheering by 
the mob outside. This is, of course, less surprising than 
the fact, if it bea fact, as stated by the same reporter, that 
“it is impossible to deny that his (Kure’s) manner 
“of giving evidence, his frank concessions to counsel 
“who appeared to think it necessary to reiterate again 
“and again the already acknowledged delinquencies of 
“his past life, and his occasional retorts to questions 
“intended to discompose him, created some impres- 
“sion in his favour, not only on the people in the 
“body of the court, but amongst the distinguished 
“persons on the bench.” Moreover, according to the 
writer, ‘‘the statement of Kurr that he was twenty- 
“six years of age, coupled with the avowal that he had 
‘* realized thousands, and lived in style upon the profits of 
“his nefarious enterprises, excited much surprise; and 
“his apparent belief that his nefarious transactions only 
“ ditfered in the degree of their enormity from those of 
“ other swindling adventurers in sham Companies still at 
“ Jarge caused considerable amusement.” Itisalso mentioned 
that when Kure “ was taxed with his life-long imposition 
“on the public, he replied, with characteristic audacity, 
“ that ‘he had only robbed people who wanted to dabble 
“ ¢in racing adventures, aud who were willing to rob others 
““*if they had the chance’; adding, with some truth, 
“ which should have its eifect, that ‘if they had taken the 
“ ‘commonest precautions, or made the slightest inquiry, 
“ “they need not have been robbed at all.’” This is the 
way in which the reporter of the Times shows his 
sympathy with the mob in the street in their admiration 
of a notorious and clever scoundrel; and it is obvious that 
nothing could be a greater violation of the recognized rules 
of reporting. It is indeed lamentable that the leading 
journal should thus set an example which may too pro- 
bably be followed by other journals of lower standard and 
less means. In the recent BrapLauGH and Besant case, 
the reporter of the Times in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench continually mixed up statements, comments, and 
arguments of his own with the evidence, of which he 
was bound to give a strictly literal report without import- 
ing any opinions or insinuations of his own. In this 
Detectives’ case we have another instance of the same 
fashion of mixing up evidence and comment instead of 
simply reporting evidence exactly as it is given and for 
what it is worth. Evenif it were trae—which we should 
be sorry to believe—that “ the distinguished persons on 
“the bench” committed themselves to any manifestations 
which could warrant the assertion that they sympathized 
with a convicted cheat, the disgraceful fact is entirely out 
of place in a law report. It is surprising that magistrates 
and judges should allow this flagrant impropriety, which is 
extremely like a contempt of court, to go on without re- 
monstrance. 

What value Kurr’s testimony may be supposed to possess 
as regards the prisoners against whom it is directed is a 
matter on which we have of course no right, until the close 
of the proceedings, to express any opinion, but it may at 
least be taken as an account of the character in which 
he presents himself before the public. He is now under- 
going a sentence of ten years’ penal servitude at Milbank 
tor forging a cheque for 10,000l., with intent to defrand ; 
and his confederates and fellow-prisoners on the same 
charge were Benson, otherwise called Yonce ; Brookes and 
Morton, Kurr’s brother Frepericx, al@s and 
Montcomery; Bate, alias Jackson and Grecory, and 
Morray, alias Weis and Munro. Korr, by his own show- 
ing or boasting, was the guiding spirit of this band of 
thieves. He began betting at fourteen or fifteen years of age ; 
and as he went on quickly developed his system of cheating 
by, as he explained, advising people to back horses that had 
no chance and pocketing their money ; and this simple prin- 
ciple ran through all his subsequent operations. In 1872, after 
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some attempts to establish an agency in England, he started 
some sham racing firms in Scotland in the titles of PHILIP 
Garpyer and Co. and other false names. Later on he set 
up one of these firms in the Strand under the name of 
“ Arcuer and Co.,” which was called the Systematic In- 
vestment or some such name, the nature of the business 
being that, in his own words, “ people sent over money 
“and got nothing in return.” The scheme included 
the publishing of a fictitious paper, called The Sport, 
which was translated for distribution in France. French 
circulars were also prepared; and in order to induce 

ple to believe in the scheme, fictitions cheques were 
issued purporting to be on the Royal Bank of London, 
Charing Cross. The amount of sham notes sent out 
by Kourr was, according to his account, from 14,000l. 
to 15,0001, Mme. Goncourt being the chief victim. 
Reckoning their profits the party made about 4,000l.; 
but it would have been 15,000l. if the French Go- 
vernment had not stopped money in transit. There 
was also a Paris Loan Company of a similar cha- 
racter, but the French Government stopped that too. 
Afterwards there was a “ Carter and Co.,” carried on 
by advertisements in Germany, and a sham Cattle In- 
surance Company, in which the directors were such persons 
as “The Hon. Mr. Somebody, whose name I forget,” 
who “was very cheap; he came for a sovereign”; and 
“a Mr. Porrcn, who passed as a wine merchant, but lived, 
“* T believe, on false pretences.” What Kurr’s associates were 
is also shown by his admission that “ I have, no doubt, been 
“associated with many suspicious persons on the Turf, 
“and in billiard handicaps at CoLKELL’s public-house, 
“ which was formerly mine, but no convicted persons were 
“ harboured there; I knew the licence laws’’—a remark 
which is explained by another question as to whether 
certain transactions were fraud, and which was answered, 
“Oh, they are not in the Betting Act.’’ He also boasts 
that he is good at “imitating handwriting,” for which there 
is at law another name; and that it was “part of his 
“ business to give false instructions to others,” to deceive 
the police and prison authorities, and the jury. ‘‘ He never 
‘“‘ cared whether he was deceiving counsel or solicitors as 
“ longasthe jury were influenced in his favour. He thought 
“that most criminals did that.” And it must be ad- 
mitted that he lied constantly in the most audacious 
manner. 

This then is the man, as described by himself, who is said 
by a sympathizing Times’ reporter to have excited a favour- 
able impression both among the roughs and “ the distin- 
“‘ouished persons on the bench.”’ It may be admitted that 
his apparent belief that his fraudulent transactions only 
differed in the degree of their enormity from those of 
other swindling adventurers in sham Companies still at 
large is in a great measure justified by notorious facts ; but 
that it should cause *‘ considerable amusement in court ” 
is surely a melancholy scandal to English society. The 
truth would seem to be that there is in these days a wide- 
spread tendency to admire and sympathize with cheats and 
scoundrels of every kind, if they only carry on their 
operations with unblushing impudence and on a bold scale. 
We should not have expected, however, that the Times, 
which is fond of justly denouncing Joint-Stock Company 
swindlers, would allow its reporters to turn the scale in the 
opposite direction. 


SANITARY NEGLECT. 


ANITARY administration seems reserved to discredit 
the foolish optimism which holds that when things 
come to the worst they will mend. It used to be thought 
that the great evil to be remedied was the want of a single 
sanitary authority in every part of the country, to which 
everybody could appeal, and on which the responsibility for 
the health of the district subject to its jurisdiction should 
exclusively fall. It was easy enough to show the need of 
such an authority, and it was plausibly argued that, as soon 
as every Poor Law Union was constituted a sanitary dis- 
trict, the Guardians would be compelled, by a sense of 
shame, if not by a sense of duty, to see that nuisances were 
abated and the spread of disease checked. As we have 
ourselves used this sort of reasoning, it is only fitting 
that we should acknowledge how unsound it has proved. 
The obstinacy of rural sanitary authorities, and their 
total disregard of the functions they are appointed to 
discharge, have gouc far in advance of our expectations. 


Nor have the large powers which the law vests in the 
Local Government Board been sufficiently brought to bear 
on them. The localauthorities have neglected their duty ; the 
central authority has omitted to enforce performance of it. 
This is true, it is to be feared, of a great number of Unions, 
though it is only occasionally that the fact comes out. 
Now and then, however, some. unusually violent epidemic 
leads to an official inquiry, and it is then seen in how very 
small a degree rural sanitary authorities may be influenced 
by either of the motives which it was supposed would keep 
them up to their work. In the village of Great Massing- 
ham in Norfolk scarlet fever has of late been unusually 
prevalent, and, as usual, an inquiry has been ordered by 
the Local Government Board. The Inspector has now 
made his Report, and we are enabled to judge for our- 
selves how the public health is cared for by the authorities 
of the Freebridge Lynn Union. 

Dr. THorne Tuorne begins his Report by sketching 
the sanitary facts with which the local authority had 
to deal. ‘I'he conditions of life in Great Massingham are 
common probably to some thousands of English villages. 
The water supply is largely derived from shallow wells 
sunk in a porous soil, and placed so as to run a constant 
risk of being fouled by surface soakage. One of these 
wells, “ which is largely resorted to,” lies close to a sheet 
of water which receives the sewage of the neighbouring 
houses. When the filth of the village is not disposed of in 
this way, it is frequently thrown on the ground or stored 
in open pits. There is often only a single privy for half- 
a-dozen cottages, and in several cases even this has be- 
come useless from the accumulation of filth which blocks 
up the approach, There could be no question, there- 
fore, as to the need of an energetic sanitary administra- 
tion in Great Massingham. Probably the Freebridge Lynn 
Union includes other villages jin which every condition 
of healthy life is equally disregarded ; but, even if all the 
rest were perfectly wholesome, Great Massingham would 
have afforded enough employment for an active staff of 
sanitary officials. he Guardians were so far convinced 
of this fact that, in June 1873, they appointed an Officer 
of Health and an Inspector of Nuisances for their district, 
paying the Officer of Health rool. a year, and requiring the 
Inspector of Nuisances to give all his time to his work. 
During the following year, these officials seem to have 
done their best to keep their district healthy ; and in May 
1874 the sanitary authority reported to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that comparatively few nuisances remained in 
existence. Inasmuch, however, as the nuisances described 
above exist in Great Massingham in 1877, we are forced 
to suppose that the definition of a nuisance which finds 
favour with the Freebridge Lynn Guardians is of a very 
accommodating kind. They were so pleased, however, 
with what they had done, that in Jane 1874, just one 
year after they had begun work, they determined to do 
no more. The Officer of Health was ordered to act only 
when specially called in, and he was to be paid a special 
fee for each such occasion. The Relieving Officers were 
appointed Inspectors of Nuisances, by which expedient 
the additional salary was saved and the work proper to 
the latter office remained undone. From that date Great 
Massingham has virtually been left to itself and to scarlet 
fever. The Officer of Health has been three times re- 
quested to visit the village, and each time he has pointed 
out to the sanitary authority the uselessness of such occa- 
sional and intermittent efforts to deal with the manifesta- 
tions of disease while leaving the causes alone. The 
Inspector of Nuisances has been as active as an official can be 
expected to be who has other things to do, has never 
received any instruction as to his duties, and has found 
his reports of nuisances constantly disregarded. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that Great Mas- 
singham should be described by the Officer of Health as a 
source of contagion to the whole western division of 
Norfolk. 


There is no reason to suppose that Freebridge Lynn is a 
black sheep among Unions. It is black enough in all con- 
science, but there are probably many others not a bit 
whiter. The really important consideration is how long 
these disgraceful instances of sanitary neglect are to go, not 
only unpunished, but undiscovered. In this case an epidemic 
forces the Local Government Board, not into action, butinto 
inquiry. Had it not been for this there would not have been 
even an inquiry. It seems idle to have done so much to 
promote sanitary improvement, and then to allow any 
Board of Guardians that wishes to bring the work to a 
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stand to have free course for its obstructive desires. 
Wherever a sanitary authority has not a salaried Officer of 
Health and an Inspector of Nuisances, who is required to 
give his whole time to the work, there is sure to be some- 
thing amiss. These circumstances ought to be a sufficient 
indication to the Local Government Board that things are 
going wrong; and as soon as they become aware of them 
they ought to institute an inquiry into the condition of 
the neglected district. If this system had been applied 
to the Freebridge Lynn Union, the Local Government 
Board would have known as far back as 1874 that the district 
was without the necessary machinery for maintainingadecent 
level of health. An inquiry by an Inspector would have 
disclosed, before the appearance of scarlet fever, that all the 
conditions which invite an outbreak of disease were present 
at Great Massingham. When the existence of these con- 
ditions has been ascertained, it is the fault of the Local 
Government Board if they allow them to go unremedied. 
They have the power to order necessary things to be done; 
and, in the event of the sanitary authority omitting to 
obey the order, they have a choice of means for compelling 
obedience. Probably there are few sanitary authorities 
that would persist in trying conclusions with the central 
authority when once they had satisfied themselves that 
that central authority was in earnest. But before the 
central authority can act so as to convince a local 
authority that it is in earnest it must have the neces- 
sary data to go upon. Knowledge of local shortcomings 
must precede the application of local remedies. The 
course we have suggested would have the advantage 
of making the intervention of the central authority appear 
the natural and mechanical result of a particular action or 
want of action on the part of the local authority. The 
omission to appoint a salaried Officer of Health, and an In- 
spector of Nuisances who is not permitted to combine his 
work with any other occupatiun, can only be justifiable on 
the hypothesis that the sanitary state of the district is such 
as to require no regular supervision; and the Guardians 
cannot complain if the Local Government Board wish to 
submit their testimony on this point to an independent in- 
vestigation. The central authority would say in effect, If you 
turn out to be right in your estimate of the health of your 
district, you will be left alone. If you turn out to be wrong, 

ou ought to be grateful for having your mistake corrected. 

hus the omission to appoint an Officer of Health and an 
Inspector of Nuisances would work its own cure. If it were 
not justified by the Inspector’s inquiry—and the cases in 
which it would be thus justified would, we suspect, be of very 
rare occurrence—the Local Government Board would be 
armed with precise information as to the points in which 
the sanitary administration of the district had been found 
wanting. As few local authorities would care to run this 
risk, the appointment of an adequate sanitary staff would 
soon be accepted as a lesser evil than the investigation 
which would be the inevitable alternative. 


RUBENS. 


it ine great centenary nuisance has long raged in the Low 


The people of Belgium, especially, are con- 
ubens was 
an Antwerper by descent, if not by birth, it cannot be said 
that they have chosen badly this time. An authority has 
of course been found for asserting that the great painter's 
mother, before she was his mother, chose to remain at home 
at Antwerp when her husband and everybody else ran awa 
to Cologne, owing to the Bulgarian atrocities of the Spanish sol- 
diers; and that so, when at length her son was born, she became 
mother to a brave Brabanter, a real Antwerper, rather than a Ger- 
man. The whole question hangs on the turning of a sentence in a 
letter. We all know, of course, that letters, especially in those 
days, were more precise than they are now, and that the expres- 
sions made use of by Madame the future mother of Rubens are of 
such a character as to leave no doubt as to, not the place of his 
birth, but the place where she resided shortly before the event. 
Of course it would be high treason, or at least treason as 
high as can be committed against a burgomaster and his 
burghers, to insinuate sy Ya ge the Antwerp nativity of 
Rubens. But since, wherever he may have been born, his best 
works are to be seen at Antwerp, it is not for us to complain. 
After all, he was the great glory of the Antwerp school. It is 
not of much matter he was a great 
inter, though he may have at Siegen or at Cologne, 
Soeagh he painted much in Paris, though he was an English 
knight, and though he was a Spanish Ambassador. An imperti- 
nent Englishman said to him, “‘The Ambassador amuses himself 
sometimes, I perceive, by painting.” But Rubens was a painter 
before all things. “ I amuse myeelf by being an Ambassador some- 
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times,” was his rejoinder. On the whole, if it is an open question, 
one would prefer to think he was born at Cologne rather than 
Antwerp ; for the house inhabited by his father in the German 
city was the same in which long afterwards a lady came to die 
the events of whose life formed the subject of the painter's greatest 
series of pictures. The coincidence which made Mary de Medicis 
to die in the house in which Rubens was born is of the nature of 
things which are too good to be true; and there is just so much 
evidence in favour of Antwerp that no one can assert positively 
that his birthplace was Cologne. When Philip Rubens, the 
yainter’s brother, was appointed secretary to the Antwerp Town 

ouncil, it was necessary he should prove himself a native before 
he could accept the post. This he could not do, but it was urged 
in his favour that “his brothers, sisters, parents, and ancestors ” 
had been born at Antwerp—“ hunc aerem primum hausere.” The 
recent investigations and discoveries are chiefly concerned with a 
letter of Maria Pypelinex, his mother, which goes to prove that 
she was in Antwerp when he was born; and his admission as a 
burgher is an additional, but by no means conclusive, argument in 
favour of the same view. 

Attention is divided between a painter and a printer in the 
— celebration, though Rubens, rather than Plantin, is the 

ero of the day. The opening of Plantin’s printing-house as a 
_ museum is one of the great events of the city programme ; 

ut in the lecture of M. Roose, as reported in the Zimes on 
Monday, Rubens and the Antwerp school of painting were alone 
mentioned. The Correspondent remarks of the lecture that it was 
wise to give the people sgme account of the man whose memory 
they were about to celebrate and of the work he did, and adds 
that we might with profit in England adopt the same course when 
another anniversary like that of Caxton has to be celebrated. It 
is, however, some satisfaction to those who do not believe in 
“ Centenaries ” that “ another anniversary like that of Caxton ” is 
not likely to occur very soon. According to M. Roose, a painters’ 
guild was in existence at Antwerp as early as 1382, a date which 
will remind some readers of the necessity of studying the art of 
the middle ages in order to obtain adequate ideas of the beginnings 
of modern art in the Northern parts of Europe. Quentin Matsys, 
though he worked on a large scale, did not produce a single 
picture which does not resemble an illuminated miniature 
more nearly than a picture of the later school. However Italian 
art may have had its beginnings, Flemish, German, and we may 
add English, painters owed their rudiments to the Seriptorium; 
and this guild of 1382 was probably neither more nor less than a 
lay representative of the studios, which here in England, at least, 
had their home in the great abbeys. Floris, we are further told, 
was the first at Antwerp to adopt the Italian manner; and the 
appearance of Rubens was preceded by severa! artists of merit, 
who attached importance to the study of nature, and cultivated 
intensity of colour. In this last respect it may, however, be 
doubted whether the colour of Matsys is not superior in brilliancy 
and harmony even to that of Rubens; and the modern student 
cannot do better, when he has seen the great picture of the 
“ Descent from the Cross” in the cathedral, than visit the Gallery 
and compare the treatment of the same subject by the older artist 
with that by Rubens. It will be seen, to name only one particular, 
one on which much stress has been laid, that in the contrast of 
the white tones of the body of the Saviour with those of the 
drapery Rubens was anticipated by Matsys. It may be questioned 
indeed whether this is his greatest work. Few people who 
visit the cathedral at Antwerp go on to Mechlin to see a picture 
which may fairly compete with the “ Descent from the Cross.” 
This is the “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” a work not so 
much as mentioned by Kugler, but which gives a more complete 
idea of what Rubens could do than perhaps any other picture 
of his which we could name. 

The amazing number of the paintings which go by the name of 
Rubens can only be accounted for by remembering that a large 
number were painted, wholly or in great part, by his pupils under 
his direction. It would be pleasant to believe that to this fact we 
owe the want of good taste apparent in too manyofthem. Be this 
as it may, it must be allowed that all his sacred works are deficient 
in religious feeling ; and the words of Thackeray find a constant 
echo in the mind of any one who sees the masterpieces in Antsverp 
Cathedral. “ Better see Rubens anywhere than in a church,” he 
exclaims, in one of the Roundabout Papers. ‘ At the Academy, 
for example, where you may study him at your leisure. But at 
church? I would as soon ask Alexandre Dumas for a sermon.” The 
great series in the Louvre, representing the history of the marriage 
of Henry IV., are wonderful, no doubt; but, as Thackeray says a 
little further on, “in Rubens I am admiring the performer rather 
than the piece.” A painter who astonishes the observer is t, 
no doubt. In this sense Gustave Doré is a great painter. There 
are superior qualities in Rubens, but we see them in spite of the 
first characteristics of his pictures. He dazzles our eyes. We 
think so much of his boldness, his largeness, his drawing, 
the balance of his designs, that we cannot see the pic- 
tures as pictures. In much that makes art popular at 
the present day he is deticient. There is no sentiment. 
When there is expression it is of a disagreeable, sometimes of a 
shocking, kind. Attitude is forced and undignified; in short, the 
works of Rubens are only suitable for great public galleries, and 
few collectors care to hang them in a drawing-room. We have 
no intention of endeavouring to disparage a great artist. It would 
not be possible indeed to detract from his fame. Everything that 
can be said against his works has been said over and over again, 
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and he remains, what he always was, the greatest painter of his 
class. The “ Lady in a Velvet Hat” in our own National Gallery, 
one of his smallest finished works, is an epitome of all his beauties 
and all his faults. We need not go to Antwerp or Paris to find 
them out. The present celebration can add nothing to the opinion 
already formed of him; but one cannot but wish that he had 
lived at a less troublous period, and had spent a little more time on 
a few pictures. His countrymen proudly, and perhaps justly, call 
him the Prince of Painters, but he deserves the title as much for 
his personal magnificence and the great offices he filled as for his 
pictures. 

It is amusing to see how high, even in such a matter 
as a painter’s centenary, party spirit runs in Belgium. Much is 
made of the fact that Rubens was educated at a Jesuits’ school; 
and the accident which makes the birthday of the artist fall during 
the annual Kermesse, at once a religious festival and a fair, has 
enabled Liberals and Catholics to join in double festivals which 
separately would have been distasteful to one party or the other. 
Noise, incessant and deafening, we are told, pervades the streets of 
Antwerp, a town always pervaded by sounds of bell-ringing, and 
now trebly resonant with Seabateeine and gun-firing. In addi- 
tion to the great statue in the market-place,a bust has been placed 
in the vestibule of the Museum, from the studio of M. Jules 
Pecher ; and its “inauguration ” was attended on Monday not only 
by the celebrities and authorities of the town itself, but also by a 
deputation from France, headed by the Viscount de la Borde, 
M. Meissonier, a painter whose pictures are in strange con- 
trast to those of Rubens, M. Charles Garnier, and M. 
Charles Blanc, who has done more perhaps for the fame 
of Rembrandt than for that of the Antwerp master. After 
the bust had been unveiled, the burgomaster headed the pro- 
cession to the church of St. Jacques, where Rubens was buried 
in 1640, and decorated his tomb. On the morrow the town was 

ed by what was called an historical procession. It was rather 
allegorical than historical—a pageant such as we seldom see now 
under our grey skies, but such as was common enough in London 
three, four, or five hundred years ago. Five great cars, each con- 
taining a kind of tableau vivant, were dragged through the streets, 
the rear brought up, we are told, by a whale, dolphins, anda 
vessel. But the most extraordinary feature of the show must have 
been a copy of the “Descent from the Cross,” “in a mighty 
wooden frame, with a genius on the top of it blowing the 
trumpet of Fame, and a genius below writing on the frame 
‘Glory to Rubens.’” In short, the people of Brabant have done 
their duty by their great artist, and we can only, while congratu- 
lating them on the success of their efforts at his glorification 
and their own, hope that none of the English visitors may catch 
the infection and give us any more centenaries at home. Our 
oy painter in the days of Rubens was another English knight, 
ir Anthony Van Dyck, and—we mention it in fear—he was born 
in 1599; but it is not likely that his tercentenary will be held here; 
and, at all events, it is far enough off for most of us to be able 
complacently to leave it to posterity. 


THE TREASURIES AND TREASURES OF MYKENE. 


TS Treasuries of Mykéné we have heard of all our days; the 
Treasures have become famous only since the diggings of Dr. 
Schliemann brought them to light. The names are perhaps 
unlucky; as, to those who have not seen the spot, they may 
suggest a connexion between the treasuries and the treasures 
which does not exist in fact. The treasures were not found in 
the treasuries, nor even in the same part of the city as the 
treasuries. The treasures come from the tombs, and all the tombs 
that have been opened lie in the outer and lower enclosures of the 
akropolis. The treasuries, one of which has tong been famous, 
lie altogether outside the akropolis, in what must have been the 
outer city, among the wide streets of Mykéné. The word 
“ treasures” again may suggest a false idea. Objects thrown into 
tombs as part of the honour done to deceased persons are hardly 
“treasures” in any ordinary sense of the word. A treasure is 
something which may be drawn upon for use ; objects which are 
thrown into tombs are, in the nature of the case, never meant to 
be used again. But, by whatever name they are to be called, 
there they are; remains of a great age, of an age which, though 
beyond the reach of chronology, we can hardly call unrecorded. 
Though the great works of Mykéné are manifestly of various dates, 
yet all may in a general way be said to belong to one period—the 
period, whatever its length, whatever its distance from ourselves, 
when Mykéné was the head of Hellas. To some stage of that 
period the objects found in the tombs must belong. It is enough 
to say that rey | are work of the period which Homer had before 
his eyes when he sang of the transfer of the sceptre through the 
successive generations of the house of Pelops, no stranger house 
in his song. To attempt to assign the tombs, the skeletons, the 
ornaments, to particular persons is rash. And, on the other hand, 
the time is hardly come for those who take a general view of 
history to commit themselves to any decided judgment as to the 

which these objects have in the history of art, or as to their 
relation to objects found in other lands. It is well that the 
specialists should for a little time longer have that branch of the 
subject in their keeping. Some new light will doubtless be 
thrown on the matter by the find which has just been made in 
Attica. When all these points have been thoroughly sifted, the 


historian will be glad to accept the results. As it is, it is enough 
for him that here are the tombs of the Mykénaian lords of Hellas, 
that here are the objects which the creed of their days deemed 
becoming offerings of reverence for the dead. 

Besides the field which these objects open for the more direct 
student of art, they open also a field of almost higher interest for 
the historian of customs. The mode of disposing of the dead 
seems to have been a strange kind of compromise between burning 
and burying. If we rightly understand the process, the bodies 
were placed in the tombs; they were then half burned ; lastly the 
masks were placed upon them, and the tombs were filled up with the 
vases and other objects. Here indeed is work for Mr. Tylorand any 
other labourers in that field. The effect of the masks is wonderful. 
Whether they are really likenesses or not, we accept them as such 
while we look on them; we feel ourselves brought more directly 
into the presence of the men of old than we are even by the sight. 
of the skeleton, Physically the actual bones of the man are 
more truly part of himself; but we really feel brought nearer to. 
him as we see the thin covering which has rested on his face, and 
which seems at least to profess to keep the stamp of his features, 
We will not dare to call him Agamemnon or any other name. 
We look at least on what would be the likeness of one of those on 
whom our own Alfred so happily bestowed the name of the Czesars 
that were to be, on one whose historic position is best brought 
home to us if we call him, in Alfred’s tongue, the Bretwalda of 
primeval Hellas. 

The ornaments and other objects have been described and dis- 
cussed over and over again by those who havea special object intheir 
study. But there is one among them which we do not remember to 
have seen described in any of the published accounts, one which, if 
it has been already mentioned, will certainly stand being men- 
tioned again. Of all the objects which Mr. Stamatakés has under 
his care, and which he so fully and clearly explains to all who 
can follow him in his own tongue, there is none more curious in 
itself, none which speaks more directly home to us, than those 
ee of thin gilding which were found in one of the tombs over the 

reast of one of the female bodies, and which, when put together, 
were found to make the complete figure of a young babe. There 
is nothing wonderful in this. A royal infant—a clitunculus, as 
some of our own chroniclers would have called him—may have 
died at Mykéné and have been buried with his mother, as well 
as anywhere else. But the sight of the impression of the little 
limbs seems to bring us more nearly into the presence of the 
home-lite of those old kings than any other object in the 
whole collection. Criticism for a moment holds back; we 
are more inclined than usual to listen to the voice of legend, 
when we are told that we are looking on the masks of 
Kassandra and her child. Neither the Homeric nor the 
A&schylean story would ever put it into our heads to attribute 
children to Kassandra; but the local tradition in the days of Pau- 
sanias showed the tombs of the twin sons of Kassandra and 
Agamemnon, slain and buried with their parents. In our fit of 
belief we even put aside the obvious question, Where is the mask 
of the other brother? The legend doubtless erred; in all cases 
where any tyrant seeks the destruction of a pair of twin brothers, 
or of young brothers of any kind, one, whether in history or in 
legend, escapes and lives. In our own eleventh-century history 
two doubly widowed mothers are left with twin children, each 
pair sought after by the Aigisthos of their own day. Of the 
original “ clitunculi,” the twin babes of Eadmund and Ealdgyth, 
both indeed were saved, but one only lived. Of the second pair, 
the babes of Harold and the second Ealdgyth, one fell into the 
hands of the Conqueror, safe in his hands trom death, though it 
might be to drag on life only ina dungeon; the other lived to 
show himself like a shadow on the fleet of Magnus. And, while we 
are believing, we may for a moment believe that, of a later pair of 
princes, one escaped, and that Perkin Warbeck was truly Richard 
the Fourth. ‘The Mykénaian tradition must have erred in boasting 
of the tomb both of Pelops and of Téledamos. One must have 
been carried away along with Orestés his half-brother. The im- 
pression of the other's form in beaten gold we will for a moment 
indulge ourselves in believing that our eyes have logked upon. 

But, leaving dreams and analogies, leaving too the strictly 
scientific examination of the objects as works of art, the picture 
which they give us of the state of things in the age to which 
they belong is wonderful and interesting beyond words. We 
are indeed in the age of Homer, the age of gold and bronze, when, 
if we cannot strictly say with Hesiod that black iron was not yet, 
we can at least say that it had gone no way at all to displace the 
elder metal. We see before our eyes that abundance of gold the 
tradition of which clave to the Pelopid capital even in the days of 
the tragedians, and made Sophoklés speak of Mykéné as wodi- 
xpusos. It jars indeed slightly on the feelings to see the tombs 
themselves rifled and the more precious part of their contents 
borne off to distant Athens. Asa mere matter of sentiment we 
might have said of the old King whose skeleton lies in the museum, 
“ Let him alone, let no man move his bones.” We might be 
—— to wish that the treasures themselves had remained in the 
state o: 

Aurum inrepertum, et sic melius situm 

Dum terra celat. 
But, without thus rifling the tombs of the dead, we should never 
have known that the dead and their treasures were there, When 
once the tombs were opened, the treasures could not be left in 
them ; and, if they were to be borne away at all, they were best 
borne away to the national capital. In other cases we might 
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lead for the capital of the district, but in this case we could not 
ar to give Argos another triumph. We must take the relics as 
they are, in their new place under the best of guardianship. But 
what a moment it must have been to have stood by the tombs 
themselves when they were first brought to light! 

Vrom the treasures, better perhaps called the relics, let us turn 
to the treasuries. What were they? Tombs, treasuries, or 
what? In the time of Pausanias they were clearly deemed 
to be treasuries. His words are explicit:—’Arpiws cai ray 
raidov év a oi Onoavpoi edict | 
joav. He pointedly distinguishes them from the tombs of | 
Atreus and of those who perished with Agamemnon on his re- 
turn, among them Kassandra and her babes. These tombs 
can hardly fail to be the tombs which have been lately 
brought to light, though we should hardly tind out from 
Pausanias’s account that the tombs are in the outer 
circle of the akropolis, while the treasuries are in the outer 
city of all. The treasuries—at least the great one, that known 
specially as the Treasury of Atreus—have been described and 
engraved over and over again. Yet when we at last stand before 
the gateway, when we pass in and stand beneath the mighty roof, 
the thing is not the less wonderful because we come to it as to an 
old friend. The teeling of familiarity is stronger than in the case 
of the lion-gate. Of this last we may know every detail, but 
certainly none of the ordinary engravings, hardly the best and 
latest photographs to be found at Athens, can thoroughly set 
before us its peculiar effect in the position where it stands. The 
treasuries we know to be underground works—one is strongly 
tempted to say vaults or cupolas—and we have a general notion 
of what they must be. But our previous knowledge takes away 
nothing from the feeling of the approach—the part which the 
common views least bring out; and the fact that the building is 
one which we have so long known and thought of, that it is the coal 
of a long-hoped for pilgrimage, brings out feelings as strong and as 
keen, though of quite another kind, as those which are drawn 
forth by the act of discovery. And, after all, the best representa- 
tion cannot fully bring home to us such features as the mighty 
stone which covers the entrance to the great treasury. Whence 
came it ? who raised it, and wherefore? Was it a proud display 
of mere mechanical skill on the part of men whose works showed 
that they had advanced far beyond mere mechanical skill? Our 
thoughts flit beyond the sea to the yet mightier stone beneath 
which Theodoric once lay. In both cases, in the age when con- 
structive art was slowly feeling its way and in the age when 
constructive art had reached all but its highest stage, there is a 
display of mere power, when the same result might have been 
brought about by easier means. There was no absolute need to 
seek and to raise so vast a block as that under which we pass into 
the great treasury. Still less was there any need to bring that 
gigantic block across the sea from Istria, when Theodorie might 
have been as easily covered with a dome of the ordinary construc- 
tion as Galla Placidia had been. 

Weenter. It needs some effort of faith to believe that this 
roof, so cunningly put together of stones which have all but reached 
the secret of the true cupola, was once covered with brazen plates 
—that we are, in fact, in what once was one of the brazen cham- 
bers of which the poets tell us. From one point of view we may 
be glad that they are gone, as otherwise we could not so well have 
studied this wonderful construction. It is as markeda moment in 
a course of constructive study when we stand in the treasury of 
Mykéné as when we stand in the peristyle of Spalato. Each 
marks a great step in the history of art. In one we see how nearly 
men could come to the arched construction without actually reach- 
ing it. Inthe other we see the perfect construction applied for the 
first time to its highest artistic use. But Spalato is the direct 

nt of all that came after it. Mykéné is the parent of nothing. 
t surely points to some great revolutiun, some overthrow of 
the more civilized people by the less civilized, that the art of 
primeval Greece should have stopped where it did. In all these 
early buildings we tind the arched construction only not brought to 
perfection. In the artistic architecture of historical Greece the 
arch or any approach to it, as au artistic feature, was utterly un- 
known. At the outside, it is barely used here and there, in works 
which did not claim to be works ot art, where the merest ccnstruc- 
tive necessity called for it. 

To any one who is familiar with Irish remains the treasury at 
Mykéné cannot fail to suggest New Grange. ‘The essential con- 
struction of the two works is the same. But here again the 
ever needful warning comes in, All that the undoubted likeness 
really proves is that the same stage of constructive skill was 
reached, in times perhaps far removed from one another, in Ireland 
and in Peloponnésos. Tt does not prove, it does not even suggest, 
any nearer connexion than this. Otherwise, no field could be more 
tempting for a mystic ethnologist. Were there not Danaoi in 
Argolis ? And was there not in Ireland also a people with a name 
very like Danaoi, but which we will not attempt to spell without 
an frish library at hand ? 

The treasuries are, a8 Pausanies says, underground, wrought in 
the hill-side. There is something very singular in a work of this 
kind, a work of real building as much as anything that ever was 
built aboveground, a work which has nothing in common with rock- 
hewn tombs, temples, churches, or houses, hidden so that a wayfarer 
who was not on the look out might pass by without notice. Was 
concealment or safety the object sought? Then why were they 
not made within the fortified akropolis, and not in the midst of the 


outer city? And, be they tombs, be they treasuries or anything 


else, why were they so many and so scattered? Five have been 
reckoned up in all. One, the best preserved after the great one, 
has been, if not actually discovered, at least brought more fully to 
light, during Dr. Schliemann’s researches. The roof is broken 
through, so that it can be looked into from above; but the éntrance 
is as perfect as that of the great treasury. Here it is that the 

uasi-Dorie column is found, a sin perhaps of later date again 
than the great ona. The others are partly pushed down, partly 
choked up. The great stone of the gateway thus brought near to 
the ground has much the air of a cromlech. We need hardly say 
that in mechanical construction a cromlech and the Parthenon 
are exactly the same. 

Such are some of the thoughts which press upon the mind as we 
walk where once were the wide streets of Mykéné rich in gold. 
There is no other spot like it. It is something to stand among the 
temples of Poseidénia, standing well nigh perfect within the Hellenic 
walls, while the remains of Roman Pestum have to be sought for 
around them. It is something to stand on the akropolis of Kymé, 
and to feel that its very desolation has in some sort brought things 
back to their ancient state. But at Mykéné the temples of Posei- 
dénia would seem modern. They would seem as much out of 
place as the Roman amphitheatre seems at Poseidénia. They 
would, like them, speak of foreign invasion and foreign con- 

uest, of the invading Dorian instead of the invading Roman. At 
Mykéné, not only is there no trace of later times, Macedonian, 
Roman, Frankish, Turkish; the very works of the Dorian are 
swept away. The Pelopid city is there, and the Pelopid city only. 
The Argive swept away the memorials of his own kinsfolk; 
he left the memorials of the elder race. There is nothing to 
disturb, nothing to keep us back from the thoughts of primeval 
times and of none other. Beside Mykéné Kymé itself seems 
modern, as Poseidénia seems modern beside Kymé. The colony 
far away on the Italian shore, with the akropolis rising almost 
straight above the sea, belongs to a state of things many stages 
later than the akropolis nestling among the inland mountains of 
Hellas itself, with the sea which brought so many dangers as a 
mere distant object in the landscape. The works at Mykeéné stand 
as relics neither of a recorded nor of an unknown time; they 
stand as relics of days before history, but of days of which they 
are themselves the history. Once more we may give the warning ; 
let names and dates be eschewed. It is enough that the stones 
were piled, the gold was hammered, the lions were carved in their 
slab of basalt, the skeleton on which we gaze was buried with 
its strange rites, by men of the race and age whose picture 
lives in the oldest and noblest songs of European man. 
At Mykéné we have reached the hearth and cradle of all 
Hellas; we have reached the hearth and cradle of all 
Europe. There we can give thanks for those lights of modern 
science which teach us to feel that in that hearth and cradle 
we are not wholly strangers. There we can feel that we 
come of the same ancestral stock, that we speak a form of the 
same ancestral speech, that we have our share in the ancestral 
institutes, which the common forefathers of Greek and Teuton 
brought from the common home. On the wonders of Egypt and 
Nineveh we may gaze with simple wonder; in them and their 
makers we have no share. At Mykéné we may say, as we gaze on 
the imperial skeleton, “The man is near of kin to us.” Within 
those walls the lay of Agamemnén and the lay of Beowulf seem like 
strophes of the same poem. We may say, with our own Traveller 
in our own tongue :— 

Mid Creacum ic wes, 

And mid Casere, 

Se pe win-burga 

Ge-weald ahte. 
Nowhere else do the remains of a time at once so famous and so 
distant stand up with such full life before our eyes. There is in 
truth no spot like it on earth. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN THE EAST. 


LTHOUGH it was late in the day when Hobart Pasha was 
entrusted with the direction of naval operations in the Black 

Sea, it is probable that the Turks may derive increasing advantages 
from their maritime superiority. Not that little had been done 
before the nomination of the new Admiral, but more might have 
been done. It was not so much a lack of impetus as a want of 
concert and of well-chosen and definite aim that characterized the 
proceedings of the naval department. Powerful ironclads were 
sent long voyages for the sake of bombarding insignificant forts, the 
destruction of which could by no possibility exercise any but the 
faintest influence on the general course of the war. On the other 
hand, some people seem to think that, because the ironclads have 
not availed themselves of their quasi-invulnerability to attack 
any of the great arsenals, their peculiar powers have not been 
duly utilized. This is a mistake. So long as the Russian naval 
strongholds are only of use in serving to protect ships which are 
loth to venture out, so long will the Turkish ironclads be profit- 
ably employed in keeping up an effectual blockade. Ships injured 
in a contest with massive forts mounted with huge guns would 
not be in a condition to meet those which might have been kept 
under cover waitirg for such an opportunity of battle. The 
Turks have achieved thus much—they have imprisoned the enemy's 
sea-going war-ships in their harbours; they have carried out a 


fairly etticient blockade of the principal commercial ports; and 
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they transported Suleiman Pasha’s army from Antivari round 
Greece to Olnos in the nick of time, while the Russian squadron 
in the Mediterranean ‘kept a respectful distance. Lg have 
been incessantly forwarded from the capital and from the Mediter- 
Tanean ports of Asia Minor to the southern and eastern shores of the 


' Black Sea. The fine fleet of transports has never been a moment idle. 


Guns of ponderous weight have been landed at Trebizonde 
for the defence of Erzeroum. A considerable force was early 
despatched to endeavour to raise an insurrection in the Cauvasus. 
The army of Dervish Pasha at Batoum and that of Mukhtar Pasha 
have received a large part of their provisions, besides their muni- 
tions, by sea. The Egyptian contingent was conveyed from Alex- 
andria to the seat of war, and now large reinforcements for the 
command of Mehemet Ali are being transported from Asia. So 
far so good. Had the enemy controlled the navigation of the 
Black Sea the cause of Turkey was hopeless. Troops to compose 
the army in Asia and to support that army would have had 
infinite toil to arrive at their destination. It would have been 
quite impossible to get up heavy guns to Erzeroum, and very 
difficult to provision the forces ; and the distribution of the armies 
on either theatre of war, once made, must have been adhered to. 
The strategy which contemplates throwing the weight of numbers 
on the European wing of the defence by subtracting from the 
Asiatic wing would not have been practicable. 

It is rather on the Danube than in the Black Sea that affairs 
have been mismanaged. The want of a guiding hand was plainly 
apparent in the aimless wanderings or the treasonable apathy of 
officers who almost invariably were found in the wrong place. 
Of what use were monitors at Rustchuk and Nicopolis when troops 
and guns were pouring across the bridge at Sistova? And why 
did they afterwards remain at Nicopolis, only that they might 
surrender when that fortress gave in? The first idea to occur to 
the most ordinary intelligence, one would have thought, would be 
to employ the ironclads in the demolition of the bridge. They 
could not, in attempting to do this, have been more effectually 
destroyed than in being delivered up intact to the enemy. It is 


. evident that the contagion of Abdul Kerim’s apathy had spread far 


and wide. It is now generally recognized, what was not so clearly 
seen at first either here or in Turkey, that the campaign in Asia is 
of secondary importance provided a successful defence can be made 
in B ia. Not a few persons reasoned thus:—if the Russians 
succeed in Asia, they will keep what they get, whereas Europe 
would not permit them to retain an acre of conquered country on 
this side. Now, however, that the danger is for the moment passed 
in Asia, and that it is evident the Russians will do their very 
utmost to win in Bulgaria, it becomes the first consideration for 
the Turks to despatch every available battalion and squadron and 
battery to Varna. We presume that Kars has been revictualled 
to allow of its making a long defence. The fortress in that case 
may be left to take care of itself. Ironclads would assist the 
diminished forces of Dervish Pasha in the defence of Batoum. 
Mukhtar Pasha will probably be found on the alert when it becomes 
advisable for him to retire to his former defensible positions in 
front of Erzeroum. 

The Turks have now the means of doing what all great com- 
manders compelled to fight with inferior and divided forces have 
endeavoured to do—namely, of striving to contain one enemy with 
a fraction while the main weight is thrown against the other. 
Imagine Napoleon sitting in the room of the Sultan. How he 
would have revelled in anticipation of what he should make 
out of the general situation! The Turks hold a magni- 
ficent position for defence. The Black Sea is the centre of an 
extended line of battle, and a centre unassailable by the 
enemy; it is also a great central highway by which, uninter- 
rupted by the enemy and almost unknown to him, the 
armies on the wings may be reinforced or reduced. There 
is always on every field of battle, in every campaign, 
one decisive point—one point more important with regard 
to the ulterior issues than any other—and towards which 
every gun should be directed ; and the Turks have the means of 
disembarking at Varna every man and gun that can be taken from 
Asia or Montenegro, or elsewhere. So long as the Varna-Shumla 
line is preserved, there is no limit to the number of troops 
of which use might be made, treating the Quadrilateral as a base. 
And, in addition to the protection to be found from the vicinity 
«of formidable fortresses, the Turks derive t advantage from 
massing near Shumla, in that the more men Sarsont the greater is 
the force of Russians which they compel to face them just where the 
themselves are strongest, and where they are most easily provisioned. 
Already we hear that the Russian commissariat arrangements are 
extremely defective. To what a strain will the department be put 
when it has to provide, and at what will soon be a most unfavour- 
able season, for the wants of a largely increased multitude! The 
Turks possess the double advantage of not requiring so much to 
exist on and of being able, whilst in the proximity of the sea and 
a railway, to procure what they want with only a small amount of 
forethought on the part of the commanding general. In pointing 
out the admirable position for defence held by the Turks 
as represented by their line of battle both in Asia and 
in Europe, we are simply considering, be it understood, 
the situation in its present aspect. The appearance of Greece and 
Servia on course to a certain extent 
operate prejudici against the maintenance of the position as 
he’ % While’ speaking of “decisive points,” may ob- 
serve that the question will hereafter probably be much discussed 


whether it would not have been better to have carried the 
army of Suleiman Pasha round to Varna to reinforce Mehemet 
Ali, rather than to have sent him to Adrianople to join Raouf 
Pasha in repelling Gourko’s advance. It is true that Adrianople 
might in that case have fallen for the moment into Rus- 
sian hands, and the moral effect of such a loss would have 
been considerable; but, on the other hand, the further the 
enemy moved south of the Balkans the greater danger he 
ran of being cut off altogether. It was not the fighting 
of Suleiman and Raouf that saved Adrianople and drove the 
Russians back into the passes, They certainly accomplished 
this; but what made it possible or easy for them to do it was the 
victory of Osman Pasha on the one flank and the presence of the 
unbroken array of Mehemet Ali on the other flank of the enemy's 
line of communications, which paralysed the Russian advance 
beyond the Balkans. Had Mehemet Ali been reinforced by the 
veteransgcomposing Suleiman’s army, it might—we do not say it 
would—have been possible for the combined forces to move for- 
ward on the receipt of the news of Plevna. In that case Gourko’s 
advance was inevitably compromised. Asitis, since Plevna Osman 
Pasha has not moved; probably he has not felt himself strong 
enough to lift a finger to give active aid to Suleiman Pasha; 
neither has Mehemet Ali ventured to unearth his army, and 
Suleiman has had the difficult and dangerous task of attacking 
an enemy in front holding entrenched positions in defiles. 

It is very commonly said that in a contest waged to the bitter 
end between two Powers numerically so unequal as Russia and 
Turkey, the weaker must inevitably succumb if lelt to its own 
unaided resources. Probably this is true, unless some exceptional 
genius should arise on the weaker side to restore the balance. 
But we think there may be considerable exaggeration in the 
estimate usually given of the force of Russia in numbers. It 
must be remembered that the eighty millions who by virtue 
of their geographical situation are called Russians are not 
all amenable to conscription. First of all, if Poland furnishes 
recruits, she also requires an army to preserve “ order at Warsaw.” 
Then there is the Mohammedan element prevailing especially in 
South-Eastern Russia and on the eastern contines of the Empire, 
which in such a contest as the present can hardly be counted 
among the sources of recruitment. From the eighty millions 
must be subtracted also vast numbers of Asiatic tribes spread 
over an infinite waste of country in Turkestan and Kirghiz 
Tartary. It must be borne in mind, too, that never was there 
a less opportune moment for Russia to enter ona great war than 
that which she herself selected. She was in the act of carrying 
out great changes in the organization of all her armed forces, 
and the new system was not in working order. Had she been able 
or content to wait but a very few years, she would have been in a 
position to enter on a contest with Turkey with overwhelming 
numbers, and with an organization which would allow of these 
numbers being utilized. There is abundant evidence, though the 
war has lasted but a short time, that Russia with all her prepara- 
tions was not ready for it. The generals in command do 
not seem to have derived much profit from the study of 
the later illustrations of war; the officers and soldiers ap- 
ar to be behindhand in applying the tactical lessons which all 
urope has learnt from recent battle-tields ; the Russian infantry 
weapon is inferior to that carried by the Turks; the commissariat 
arrangements are by all accounts very defective; and there is a 
general want of method in such matters as transport organization, 
sanitary provisions, and road-making and repairs on the main line 
of communication. It is extraordinary that till lately the idea of 
placing a second bridge over the Danube does not seem to have been 
entertained, or else the means did not exist for making it. When 
we consider the unreadiness of Russia both ina military and a 
financial sense for a great war, and see that in Poland, in Asia, and 
in the Caucasus, considerable forces must be permanently retained 
for the preservation of peace at home, it is clear that a large 
deduction is necessary from the number of troops which a Power 
swaying so vast a population would presumably be able to place 
in the tield. 

Let us now examine the case as regards Turkey. We are often 
told that this is a war between eighty millions on one side and 
fifteen on the other. A considerable deduction, as we have seen, 
must be made from the estimate of the former; and, on the other 
hand, we are not at all certain that fifteen millions represent the 
entire population from which the Turkish armies can be recruited. 
Statistics in Eastern countries are rarely trustworthy. It is little 
more than guesswork that assigns definite numbers to the wander- 
ing tribes of Arabia ; and over large tracts of Asia Minor we doubt 
whether any real census has ever been attempted. One thing 
may be taken for granted, that, whereas many of the populations 
owing allegiance to the Czar are not to be trusted to fight for 
“Holy Russia,” the Mohammedan subjects of the Porte will 
almost to a man be ready and eager to combat for the faith of 
Islam. Eventually Russia will of course be able to put in the 
field a far larger number of fighting men; but, for the present cam- 

ign, it is possible that the Turks may, at least on the Euro 

ttle-grounds, confront their foes with something approaching to 
an equal force. There is no telling what accession of armed strength 
might accrue to the cause of Turkey should further military suc- 
cesses strengthen her diplomatic action in Central Asia. There 
is one thing certain, that, if the two Powers were destined to 
fight their battle out alone between themselves, never will Turkey 
possess again so favourable a chance as now. Russia, had she 
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waited but a few years, might have prepared a formidable navy 
in the Black Sea, and her military and financial resources would 
have been more equal to her present task. 

It is always difficult gfter the first few weeks’ campaigning 
to arrive at an exact estimate of the numbers of contend- 
ing armies. The Times of August 9 assigns at least 50,000 
men to the command of Suleiman Pasha; at least 60,000 
to that of Osman Pasha; and 105,000 to that of Mehemet Ali 
Pasha; in all, these generals are said to dispose of 215,000 
men, exclusive of the } in the Dobrudscha or the garrisons 
of the Quadrilateral. The Pall Mall Gazette of August 16, 
“from an examination and comparison of the accounts given in the 
best informed English and Continental journals,” fixes the strength 
of Suleiman’s army at 50,000 men; that of Osman’s at 36,000; 
and that of Mehemet Ali's at 48,000; also exclusive of forces in 
the Dobrudscha or in the garrisons, giving a total of 134,000 men. 
There is, then, a difference in these two estimates of no less than 
81,000. But the difference is still more amazing when we read 
what force the Russians are credited with. The 7%mes gives them 
(before Plevna) 60,000 west of the Jantra ; 80,000 east of that 
river; 20,000 about Nicopolis; 60,000 south of Tirnova; 20,000 
near Rustchuk ; 50,000 in the Dobrudscha; and 20,000 Rouma- 
nians; a total of 310,000 men. The Pall Mail Gazette (after 
Plevna) puts the Russian strength thus:—Right wing, 
40,000; centre, 30,000; left wing, 40,000; in Dobrudscha, 30,000; 
making in all, with 10,000 Roumanians, a force of 150,000 men. 
Here we have a difference of no less than 160,000 men. After 
this we think it unnecessary to attempt to reconcile, or even 
approximate, the two statements, or to introduce an estimate of 
our own. It is evident there are no trustworthy data to go upon 
at present. All we know is that both sides are receiving re- 
inforeements. As regards the contending forces in Asia, we 
are kept well posted up in the strength of the main Turkish 
army by a Correspondent with that army who is noteriously unfa- 
vourable to the Turkish cause, and whose information is doubtless 
acceptable at St. Petersburg and Tiflis. 

A very critical question at the present moment with regard to 
the Turkish cause is that raised by the attempt of Suleiman 
Pasha to recover ion of the Shipka Pass. It would no 
doubt be a great triumph for the Turks if they could accomplish 
this object; but it is evidently a very difficult and doubtful 
imovement; and Suleiman Pasha had apparently other ways 
open to him by which he might more easily and effectually 
break up the Russian positions, A very short time must 
decide this question. Unless the costly failure of last Tuesday 
and Wednesday should be reversed on a renewed attack, we 
a expect to see the Turks lose more than all they gained at 

evna. 


COUNTRY CRICKET.’ 


OUNTRY cricket is the wild stock from which the full-blown 
flower that flourishes at Lord’s and the Oval was produced. 
There may still be people who prefer the careless grace of the 
blossoms which trail loose over hedges, the “ wild roses, with ivy 
serpentine,” to the artificial expansiveness of roses that are grown 
to be shown. It is the same with the cricket that struggles for 
existence on breezy commons, on village greens, in little towns 
where the professional Elevens never play their dreary matches 
with twenty-two of the district. The game in those retired nooks 
is not so very unlike what it was in the infancy of the old 
Hambledon Club. To be sure one rarely comes across a bowler of 
the Dingley Dell school who holds the ball up to his right eye, as 
if to take aim, before launching a swilt and erratic “ daisy 
cropper ” at the wickets. Science has almost made fast underhand 
a thing of the past, just as she has superseded the ancient flint- 
lock of Leather Stocking with the Winchester repeating rifle. 
Circassians and Sitting Bull's braves use that improved weapon, 
and village tailors and blacksmiths now bowl round-hand in a 
plunging way peculiar to themselves. Their action is very odd, 
and they preiace the delivery of the ball with a pantomime “ of 
woven paces and of waving hands,” which now and then 
mesmerizes an astonished batsman from poe school into 
a stupor from which he wakens to find himself easily caught and 
bowled. 

All cricket played out of town is not, of course, to be called 
country cricket. The county matches are solemn and serious 
affairs. The cutlers of Sheffield and the “lambs” at Nottingham 
are good judges of the game, and tolerate no slackness. It is 
pleasant to see them swarm round the captain of their side at the 
anxious moment of tossing up for the choice of innings ; a practice 
which they have retained from the old village days, when the toss 
had all the virtue of a magical ceremony, the lucky man of 
Muggleton taking the auspices, as it were, with a sacred halfpenny 
warranted to come up heads. But there is no sign of the yokel or 
the lout in the vigorous practice which goes on all over the field 
in the half-hour after luncheon. The amount of good average 
bowling that exists in a large town where the natives are fond of 
the game and proud of their County Eleven, is really an amazing 
and a gratifying sight. You mark a dingy lad take off his coat, 
get hold of a ball, and wait at the end of the gueue which is com- 
posed of young fellows eager to try their strength against some 
man of pame. The balls tly thick and fast through the crowd, but 
no one is hurt. Many lookers-on show a providential presence of 


mind and skill as fielders, and the bowling, as has been said, is 
true and well pitched. Then the match begins again in solemn 
earnest, and every piece of play is applauded with impartial justice, 
though local feeling is intensely excited. 

County matches are merely cricket transplanted from the Oval 
to Brighton, or Cheltenham, or Sheffield. The same performers, most 
of whom every one has seen dozens of times, reappear and display 
their old familiar style. It is time that the counties were finding 
out some colts fit to wear the pads of Daft, or bowlers on whom 
the mantle of the ancient Lillywhite has fallen. These contests are 
remote from the simplicity of the truly rural game. In a less 
degree, the matches in which the best known teams of wandering 
amateurs take part are not genuine country cricket. Perhaps there 
are too many adventurous clubs whose stock-in-trade is a grotesque 
name and a blazing ribbon. Some, like the Zingari and the Free 
Foresters, bave really done a great work, and, as one of the 
Americans in Martin Chuzzlewit says, “ have planted the standard 
of civilization in the remoter gardens of our country.” North of 
the Tweed, the Free Foresters were once regarded by the simple 
natives much as the Mexicans looked on the Spaniards. They were 
superior, mysterious beings of no common strain, playing with an 
unfamiliar style and confidence. To beat them was perhaps im- 
possible, but it was a great honour to have met them. oubt- 
able allies came from long distances, and the match was a thing to 
remember for years. Probably I Zingari did equally good service 
in Ireland ; but it is not so clear that the countless imitators of the 
older wandering clubs have conferred a benefit on cricket. Their 
enemies call them indolent and luxurious, and hint that they care 
more for flirtation and private theatricals than for the game. A 
stern reformer has published his hope that in time to come earnest 
and thoughtful cricketers will go about the world on bicycles, 
carrying their bats and cricket bags in front of them. But 
country houses, at present hospitable, might cease to open their 
dcors to a procession of men mounted on the detestable velocipede. 
It would not be hard to stand up next day to the bowling of a. 
player who was fatigued with the mechanical exercise of propelling 
an unseemly and dangerous machine. Luxury to the extent of a, 
valet for each man, and two for the wicket-keeper, is less inimical 
to cricket than the use of the bicycle would be. But Elevens. 
which meet at the houses of noble earls, and which fare sump- 
tuously every day, are too strong, however careless they may be, 
for the village teams which it is most amusing to encounter. 

A match with an Eleven of strangers, brought together by the: 
squire’s son or hailing from a neighbouring village, is still as ex-- 
citing a thing as in the heroic days when one of Miss Mitford’s 
boys threw a ball at a friend with such force that it landed in a 
ditch about a hundred and fifty yards off. There is a great deal of 
steady practice for weeks in that evening light in which rustics 
see as well as cats and owls are fabled todo. A garden roller is. 
borrowed from a friendly farmer, and dragged up and down a _ 
of ground on which the village boys are warned not to pitc 
their stumps. Relays of enthusiasts bring water in pails from the 
nearest brook, a precaution not dreamed of on ordinary occasions. 
On the morning of the match, what with rolling and watering, the 
ground has the rough, half-groomed, yet shiny appearance of a 
rustic’s hair on Sunday morning. The strangers arrive and are- 
immediately the centre of a crowd of small boys, who follow them 
to their tent and them with awe mingled with hostility. 
The captains toss for innings and the home club wins, but sends. 
the foreigners to the wicket, under the impression that 
that is the artful and cautious thing to do. To tell 
the truth, it does not much matter who gets the first 
chance on the lumpy ground which is so favourable to bowlers. 
Probably the strangers have brought some one whom they think a 
tower of strength. He has been twelfth man at a public school, or 
has been one of the possible choices for a University Eleven. This. 
trump is carefully bottled, and is not sent in till the gamekeeper’s 
boy has run himself out after an eccentric display of indecision; 
while the curate has perhaps been really taken at the wicket by 
one of those untaught men of genius, the village Lockyers, who. 
with dauntless breast stand up to the bowling of the blacksmith. 
Then is the moment to play the great card. ‘There isa deep hush 
of expectation as he takes guard. Lady spectators at the confines. 
of the ground make a strategic movement to a safe place in the 
rear. The tailor who is bowling beckons to the long-fields to go- 
further back. A ball is delivered, is played with graceful conti- 
dence by the crack, and, ascending slowly, drops safely into the 
astonished hands of point. The great man retires, not much 
amazed; for, if he has had any experience of country cricket, he 
knows that the game is not to thescientitfic, and that a style learned 
on grounds as true as billiard tables cannot be adapted to the 
deceitful wickets of the village green. A man is likely enough to score: 
if he has a good eye and no conscience. He should be ready tocommit 
what may be called “ agrarian outrages,” lugging long hops round to. 
places where fielders are not stationed. A little rapid slogging 
frightens the enemy; and, when once he is demoralized, his 
ficiders begin to throw the ball wildly all about the ground, 
bowlers sulk, ta, wishes to bowl, and authority is at an end. 
In the same way, bowlers who would succeed against yokels need. 
not be too careful to deliver good-length balls. If these do not 
happen to shoot—in which case it is all over with him—the rustic 
has a way of lunging out and smiting them afar just when he is 
least expected to do so. The best plan of all is to keep bowling 
full-pitched balls right up to him. These it is hard to hit with a 
crooked bat, while at the same time they tempt the rustic to his 
fall. Anything he is not accustomed to is certain to be fatal. 
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Slow round-hand bowling, however simple, will puzzle him, 
unless used to it. each expecting 

terna cunning and ‘ in,” as Malo it; and, 
‘while he hesitates, he is bowled.” 

Casuists may discuss the fairness of taking advantage of the 
rural umpire. He has certain fixed ideas ; for example, that every 
ball is wide which goes outside of the crease. He is apt to be so 
interested in the game that he forgets to count the number of 
balls in an over. Sometimes, when very much excited, he has been 
known to allow about a dozen deliveries without interruption. 
Then he wakes with a start to a sense of his position just when 
the bowler is as fatigued as Lord Burghley declared himself to be 
in his famous address to the Northamptonshire electors. A rural 
umpire will advise the batsman to beware how he thrusts his leg 
in front of the wicket. Ifthe bowler aims at the leg, hits it, and 
asks “ how is that?” he will give it “out” from mere association 
of ideas. A Scottish umpire, being appealed to when the best 
player of his town was in, returned a verdict answering to “not 
guilty, but he must not do it again.” After a painful and pro- 
tracted struggle with his conscience, in which probably the leading 
doctrines of election, good works, and so on, were rapidly reviewed, 
he said “not out.” He then privately informed the bowler that 
his virtue had been unequal to the strength of the temptation. 
Now and then the popular assembly which sits and looks on rises 
up against a decision of the umpire, and removes him from his 
proud place, sending in some less scrupulous person who is certain 
to vote for his party, right or wrong. These things add to the 
glorious uncertainty of the game as played in the country; but it 
might in some ways be better if the parson did not disdain to take 
the judicial duties, Then we should never see that unsportsman- 
like spectacle—the blacksmith refusing to leave the wicket when 
the gardener has given him out on the plea that he, the black- 
smith, is the better man. These disputes, “hi motus animorum 
atque haec certamina tanta,” are composed by a glass of ale ata 
modest dinner after the game—the game which, with all its 
humours, is as pleasant now as in George Selwyn’s time. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


F the opening proceedings of the British Association have not 
been so brilliant as in some former years, the work of the sec- 
tions has been ample and various, and the more solid part of the 
Association’s name and fame has been fully maintained. The 
addresses and discussions have also been fairly abundant in matters 
-of general interest ; a consideration which, however irrelevant to 
the advancement of science in itself, is of no small importance to 
the treasurer. Section F (Economic Science and Statistics) has 
long been jealously looked upon by its more severe companions, 
and this year its very existence has trembled in the balance. But 
the feelings of those who shrink, with a sort of aristocratic repul- 
sion, from having anything to do with the vagaries of social 
reformers and erratic economists, are still outweighed by the mate- 
rial fact that Section F attracts subscribers from the outside 
sap and it is attractive just because the discussions are cf a 
and popular kind. Meanwhile the local secretaries, knowing 
that the section is on its trial, have striven to cut short the 
-extreme latitude of subjects formerly allowed. After all, the men 
of exact science do not come into court with perfectly clean hands. 
The circle-squaring tribe have before now contrived to disturb the 
serene ether of the Mathematical Section. 


On this occasion the physical department of Section A has been 
enlivened in a more legitimate manner. Sir William Thomson 
has pursued the curious speculation as to the possible conveyance 
of life in meteoric stones which he pel | in a presidential 
address seven or eight years ago. He now considered in more 
detail the chances of a living organism surviving the accidents of 
such a journey. For the present one cannot help regarding his 
idea as a brilliant paradox, though it may find some support in the 
now established fact that germs will come safely through extremes 
of temperature that are fatal to the species in a more advanced 
stage. Some new light was thrown on this last point in a most 


interesting read on Monday by Mr. Dallinger (in the 
physiologi epartment of Section D), whose only fault was 
that it carried the merit of brevity to an excess. Mr. Dallinger 


has been for many years in the unremitting study of the 
lowest forms of life. In company with one other worker, he has 
kept several species under constant microscopic scrutiny through 
many successive generations. He has found that the species have 
as distinct and fixed a life-history as those of the higher vegetable 
and animal kingdoms; there is no sign of present mutation. 
At the same time he positively stated that his researches in. 
this special region made him a complete adherent of 
Mr. Darwin, thus confirming, from another point of view, the 
conclusions of the President’s discourse noticed by us last 
week. . Dallinger’s recent work has also given a more 
special. support to Dr. Allen Thomson, who declared him- 
self on the side of Professor Tyndall and M. Pasteur on the 
germ question. He has repeated Professor Tyndall's experiments, 
with this difference—that, instead of admitting to a previously 
pure atmosphere ordinary atmospheric dust suspected of containing 
germs of various organisms, he introduced the dried residuum of a 
solution known to contain two particular species. The’ results, 
both positive and negative, were such as entirely to confirm Pro- 


fessor Tyndall's explanation. When vessels of an appropriate fluid 
—the soil prepared to receive the seed—were exposed to this 
specially prepared atmosphere, the two particular species, and no 
others, appeared in them in due course. The seeds which had 
been sown, and those only, were fruitful after their kind. More 
than this, the one kind of germ (both being of course microscopic) 
was known to be much larger than the other. Now in the vessels 
which were opened earliest both fell and multiplied alike. In 
others which were opened some time later the smaller organism 
was abundant, but the larger was rare. In others opened later 
still the smaller alone was found. 
down first through the air, had come to rest on the floor and 
sides of the chamber, while the lighter ones were still float- 
ing freely. To appreciate the full bearing of Mr. Dallinger’s 
last work, however, we must await its publication in a com- 
ple® form. 

In the same section, and on the same morning, Professor 
Haughton commanded a goodly number of hearers by a kind 
of scientific romance—an investigation of the best possible 
number of limbs for animals. Having worked out his ideal scheme 
of *‘ transcendental anatomy,” he showed that nature has succeeded 
in coming pretty near to this ideal, as indeed might be expected 
from the operation of natural selection. Meanwhile the zoological 
department was enjoying much better quarters in the rooms of the 
Plymouth Institution, and a very lively discourse from Professor 
Rolleston on the seemingly colourless topic of certain recently- 
described fauna of New Guinea. Professor Rolleston has the rare 
faculty of fixing people’s attention, and making them, at least for 
the time, understand him, whether they are familiar with the sub- 
ject or not. We suspect, however, that many of the ladies who 
were present in unusual strength at the reading of this paper must 
have come away with a vague notion that they had listened to 
something almost too pleasant to be instructive, and that Professor 
Rolleston and Professor Newton had had a friendly disagreement 
over the high-sounding proposition that pigs are cosmopolitan 
pachyderms. In the department of anthropology the presidential 
address delivered by Mr. Galton on Friday has pointed the way to lines 
of inquiry which, if carefully and impartially pursued, may furnish us 
with something like a scientific account of the varieties of human 
character. Physiognomy and studies of a like kind have always 
had a fascination for many ingenious persons; phrenology, for 
instance, has attained a notoriety and success wholly out of pro- 
portion to its merits. There would be a real gain of useful energy 
to the world if this interest were turned into distinct scientilic 
channels. There is no reason why a really scientitic physiognomy 
should not exist, and Mr. Galton has now shown good reasons for 
making it an object of practical pursuit. This is one of the many 
instances afforded by this year’s meeting of the manner in which 
a great scientific idea like Mr. Darwin’s repays with interest all its 
debts to the special classes of facts on which it was originally 
founded. Once clearly grasped in its relation to the details it 
embraces, it lights them up with an entirely new significance, and 
gives a vital unity to branches of knowledge whose connexion was 
never before suspected. 

The manifold attractions of the biological section have carried 
us away from Section A, where Mr. Preece’s exposition of the 
telephone was one of the most popular features of the meeting, and 
gave occasion to Professor Haughton and Sir William Thomson 
to unbend themselves in some telephonic jokes, which are duly 
reported in the local journals. Scientific jokes, however, 
share with legal ones the quality of seeming rather flat 
when read in cold blood by lay people. <A very heavy legal joke, 
by the way, was committed in Section F by Dr. Hancock, who 
announced as a fact not generally known that there are three 
different laws of succession to personal property in England. The 
special customs on which this assertion was founded have long 
since been abolished; and people who discuss the laws of succes- 
sion, and still more those who undertake to correct them, would 
do well to refresh their knowledge of the elementary facts by re- 
ference to moderately recent authorities. 

In the intervals of sectional business the Association has taken 
its usual amusements. There have been evening parties at the 
Guildhall, a building excellently fitted for the purpose save in one 
point. The architect seems to have adopted the mistaken belief of 
those who built St. James's Hall in London—namely, that a 
large hall full of people and lighted by naked gas-burners is sulli- 
ciently ventilated by making a number of little holes in the roof. 
The telephone was again conspicuous at one of these evening meet- 
ings. In its present stage it seems to be little more than a very 
beautiful scientific toy; but it is impossible to say to what new 
researches or to what practical applications it may lead elec- 
tricians hereafter. A concert by telegraph seems a fairly 
permissible dream. There have also been excursions by day to 
various places of interest, and the Admiralty has shown 
off the gunnery and torpedo practice of the Cambridge for 
the benetit of the Association. This last entertainment was 
succeeded by an expedition in Government vessels to the Eddy- 
stone, on which we will only observe that, if it is worth while on 
these occasions to get up special excursions at all, it is surely 
worth while to use so much pains and foresight in the ordering of 
them as to times, numbers, and otherwise, as may enable the 
members and associates to fare a little better than third-class ex- 
cursionists on a Bank holiday. Other parties have enjoyed the 
air of Dartmoor on the specious pretext of visiting preehistoric 
remains whose antiquity is much doubted by sundry sceptical 
residents, The Red Lions have roared again; and the moze 
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serious proceedings of the Association have been wound up in the 
accustomed manner. Next year's meeting is to be at Dublin, with 
Mr. William Spottiswoode for President. 


THE LONG VACATION. 


byw Long Vacation, that last remnant of a bygone system, has 
now fairly set in. Westminster Hall is a desert, traversed 
occasionally by caravans of ‘country visitors, who find it rather a 
dull place when shorn of its legislative and forensic glories. The 
dingy little courts of Lincoln’s Inn are in no more cheerful con- 
dition; and, possessing no statues, frescoes, or other permanent 
attractions such as the statelier hall devoted to Common Law can 
boast, have closed their doors on the public ; while the rookeries 
which constitute the Inns of Court are handed over to the tender 
mercies of builders and painters, who seem to take a fiendish 
delight in bespattering with mortar or whitewash the few forlorn 
barristers who flit through the courts, half ashamed of the con- 
fessed lack of practice which keeps them about the place out of 
season, but yet fondly clinging to the hope of picking up some of 
the scanty legal crumbs which the vacation affords, and which the 
absence of their more fortunate brethren may throw in their way. 
The said more fortunate brethren, toyether with those more for- 
tunate still who have attained to the dignity of the Bench, are off 
abroad, or in distant parts of the country, spending their fees or 
salaries, and only remembering their late toils and their profession 
when they meet, on which occasions, as Thackeray shrewdly notices, 
“they fall into talk about their law matters, a3 they always do, 
wherever they are—at a club, in a ball-room, at a dinner-table, at 
the top of Chimborazo.” The only recognized representatives of 
the law left in town are the solicitors, the police-magistrates, a 
casual County Court judge or two, and the long-suffering Masters 
and Judges who preside over the bear-gardens known as Judges’ 
Chambers. 

It is a noble but somewhat inscrutable privilege of the legal pro- 
fession, this enforced idleness for three months and more. It has 
a smack of ‘lrade-Unionism about it. “I don’t mean to work, 
therefore you shall not,’ is the spirit which prompted it in the 
first instance. The rules of a profession are made by those who 
are at the head of it, and if they can atfurd to take a long holiday 
every year, there is a great temptation to arrange for a cessation 
of business during their absence; if they yield to such temptation, 
we may charitably suppose it to be attributable rather to considera- 
tion for the clients, whose interests they are unwilling to entrust to 
younger men, than to any jealousy of their juniors. Still the existence 
of such an unnecessarily prolonged period of enforced idleness is a 
serious grievance to the struggling or rising members of the pro- 
fession. A young doctor looks forward to August and September 
as his best months in the year; the magnates of the healing art 
are far away, and out of the reach of letters or telegrams, and so, 
when a noble lord gets shot in grouse or partridge-shooting, or his 
son and heir is taken ill with typhoid iever, some clever young 
London medical man, whose reputation is in advance of his prac- 
tice, gets an aristocratic patient and a country journey. But no 
such luck ean befall the hapless barrister. The most he can hope 
for is a scanty accession of chamber practice, a few summonses, or 
an insignificant brief on a reference. All the big things are 
scrupulously reserved until the leaders come back in November, 
when the *. courts will throw open their welcoming doors, and 
everybody will start fair again. 

But if this be the case with the counsel, how is it with the 
suitors? The late Session has been rightly characterized as a 
barren one, and those whose business it is to administer the laws, 
no less than those who make them, have good ground to confess 
that they have left undone those things which they ought to have 
done. They may carry with them on their holidays the conscious- 
ness of having done their best, but they must be strangers to the 
pleasure of feeling that they have made a clearance of work before 
taking to play,that they only left off doing because there was nothing 
left for them to do. ‘Ihe position of a judge at leisure just now is 
rather that of a man who has given up the struggle in despair than 
of one who has striven and conquered, and enjoys the repose of 
victory. Itis no blame to the occupants of the Bench that it 
should be so; it is the fault of the system; but, one way or 
another, it is unquestionable that the accumulating arrears of legal 
business are a scandal to the country and a national evil which 
demands speedy remedy. The Lord Chancellor has recently 
and boldly grappled with the difficulty, of which he did not 
endeavour to disguise the seriousness and magnitude. There 
are one thousand actions waiting for trial in Middlesex 
and London; a less, but still considerable, number of Chan- 
cery cases left to stand over the Long Vacation; the business 
in the Divorce Court has unfortunately been far too large for Sir 
James Hanren to work off, even with the assistance of Sir Robert 
Phillimore, when the latter has any time unoccupied by his 
other somewhat numerous avocations; and the judges on circuit 
have not always succeeded in clearing the lists presented to them 
at the assize towns, the more important of which, such as Leeds 
and Liverpool, are now clamouring for more frequent circuits both 
for civil and criminal business. Now this is a very serious state 
of affairs, when we contemplate what it involves. The twenty- 
ninth chapter or heading of Magna Charta contains a de- 
claration on the part of the Crown that “ we will sell to no man, 
we will not deny or defer to any man justice or right ;” and though 


happily no man need now fear that justice or right will be denied 
him or sold to his adversary, yet any man who has a mercantile 
cause to try, arising, as most such mereantile causes do, within 
London or Middlesex, may be pretty sure that justice and right 
will be practically deferred to him for at least two years—that 
being about the time which must elapse before a new cause entered 
now for trial either at Westminster or the Guildhall can be reached. 
He has a very poor chance of getting it tried on circuit, the circuit 
work proper being generally quite sufficient to keep the judges busy 
during the limited time allotted to each place, and it being mani- 
festly hard on a Cambridgeshire jury, say, to have to try 
a London case; and sv all he can do is parece ta 
wait his turn. In many instances this is a real hardship, 
a man is fettered and hindered in his business and under- 
takings by the uncertainty of pending litigation, and has 
moreover to bear the anxiety of prolonged suspense with re- 
gard vo matters of vital importance to him. On the other hand, 
this impossibility of obtaining speedy justice affords facilities for 
much shirking of liability and annoyance on the part of a dishonest 
defendant. If it is inconvenient to a man to meet a just claim 
niade against him, he repudiates it, and defends the action which is. 
brought as the only method of enforcing it, on some shadowy or 
trumped-up ground; and, though the new method of procedure 
somewhat interferes with such tactics, he can, by the assistance 
of a good deal of sharp practice and some disregard of truth, 
generally manage to elude his responsibilities until an accession of 
good luck renders him capable of meeting them, when he pays the 
sum claimed into Court, together with interest at the moderate 
rate which the law allows on extorted loans of this sort, and so 
stops the action, or more commonly comes to a compromise with 
the tired-out suitor. But, if his luck continues bad and other in- 
convenient claims come in, he treats them in the same way, and so 
has time to arrange a comfortable bankruptcy and defeat all his. 
creditors at once. To such persons the Long Vacation is a perfect 
godsend, being equivalent to a three months’ respite. 

Not only are actions not disposed of during the Long Vaca- 
tion, but a new crop thereof are maturing throughout that period. 
Formerly no pleadings could be delivered during the Long 
Vacation, but by Order LVII. of the first schedule to the 
Judicature Act, 1875, they may now be so delivered on 
obtaining an order at chambers. Probably, however, consider- 
ing the congested state of the courts, suitors will not be very 
anxious to avail themselves of this privilege. Still there is a lot. 
of preliminary business which has to be got through before an 
action is ripe for trial, such as the administering and answering 
of interrogatories, the taking of evidence on commission, and the 
discovery of documents, which goes on during the Long Vacation, . 
and which all tends to increase the lists for the next sittings. 
Such business necessitates frequent recourse to the judge's. 
chambers, and has already produced a block there, both in 
the Common Law and Equity departments, scarcely less com- 
plete than that which exists in the courts themselves. A single. 
judge is now sitting on certain days of the week, and on those days. 
his room is besieged by a struggling crowd of barristers and 
solicitors’ clerks, all eager to get their applications heard. The 
judge’s room is small and inconvenient, the antechamber dirty and 
stifling, and the system of conducting business so clumsy and 
inefficient that it does not deserve the title of a system at all. 
A list of the applications and the order in which they will 
be taken is said to exist; but no one ever sees it; the Judge’s 
clerk occasionally puts his head out of the door and mutters. 
the name of a cause, when, if those who are engaged in it happen 
to be quite close at hand and catch the words uttered, they 
go in and get it over. Not unfrequently they remain totally 
unconscious that it has been called on, when it is struck out 
without a moment’s waiting, and the first that is heard of it is. 
that it has gone down to the very bottom of the list for not being 
ready. But there is no list put up outside, and no means of know- 
ing whereabouts any particular case stands, so that men sometimes. 
wait about, uselessly wasting their time and patience for two days 
or more, in the vain expectation that their cases must come on soon. 
Anything more aggravatingly barbarous and stupid than the exist- 
ing practice in this branch of our judicial system it is difficult to 
imagine, and no money is more hardly and disagreeably earned 
than the two guineas which represents the usual fee on a brief “ at 
chambers.” ‘There was a rumour that the rooms assigned for this 
sort of work in the new Law Courts were shortly to be opened; 
like most other announcements with regard to that slowly rising 
pile, it was untrue; but it is to be devoutly hoped that when 
the Greek Calends arrive, and some portion of the structure 
im question is finished, something will be done to mitigate 
the miseries hitherto endured in Serjeants’ Inn. The only tribunals 
where the work has been fairly kept down are the House of Lords, 
the Privy Council, and the Court of Appeal. The first two are 
protected against a superfluity of causes by the enormous expense 
of resorting to courts of final appeal; the last owes its compara- 
tively clean bill partly to the fact that appeals even to it involve 
considerable expense, and many people when once defeated are dis- 
inclined to throw good money after bad by trying again, and 
partly to the fact that it has sat pretty continuously, somewhat to 
the detriment of the courts of first instance, which can ill afford 
to spare any of their judges, 

Our present system must be regarded as having shown 
itself fairly unequal to cope with the mass of legal business. No 
doubt the business has immensely increased of late years. Such 
increase may be attributed to the general development of 
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commerce and enterprise, the prevalence of speculation, and the 
keenness of competition in every department of life. Possibly, too, 
some part of such increase is due to the impression created in 
people's minds that, with the passing of the Judicature Acts, a 
new era of cheaper and more speedy law set in—a delusion which 
makes them more ready to enter upon litigation. If this be the 
case, they should by this time be finding out their mistake, and we 
may look for a gradual decrease in the number of victims. But 
it would not be safe to wait for the realization of this theory ; 
and some more effectual and definite remedy must be adopted than 
that of merely choking suitors off. Those who cry for more 
judges advocate the readiest and simplest, if not the most 
masterly, solution of the difficulty. But the increase of an esta- 
blishment should always be a last resource, and never be adopted 
until it is conclusively shown that the existing staff, if brought 
to the highest condition of organization and efficiency, would still 
be insufficient for the requirements upon it. Continual demands 
for additional help in a department always cause suspicion as 
to the managing capacities of those at the head of it. It is 
very possible that more judges may ultimately be needed; 
but we are by no means convinced that the capa ones might 
not do a little more if they tried, and if their exertions were 
directed in the proper quarter. A late appointment was under- 
stood to be made in order to provide a sort of unattached or flying 
judge, who was to supply assistance to any of his brethren who 
were hard pressed by stress of business ; the idea was a good one, 
but it does not seem to have had much effect. The real thing is 
to shorten the Long Vacation. No man, however hard worked, 
requires three months’ absolute rest all in one piece. The Judica- 
ture Acts provide for sittings in London and Middlesex to be held 
during the Long Vacation by two judges, either separately or 
as a divisional court, for the hearing of all such applications as 
may require to be immediately or promptly heard; but the two 
judges in town who should so sit are probably better employed 
at chambers, considering the mass of work which comes be- 
fore them there. Why not constitute similar courts for the hear- 
ing of jury causes during the same period? Surely some of 
the judges would be found patriotic enough not to grumble at 
having to sit for a week or two between August and November. 
Or, if the Bench are unwilling to undertake any extra duties, the 
Official referees cannot, in the face of a recent return, complain of 
overwork, and they might be utilized during the absence of the 
higher judicial functionaries. Failing them, the best thing suitors 
can do is to resort to arbitration, a method of proceeding which 
has at least the advantage of providing work for three of those 
barristers who, being paid by the piece, and not by salary, and 
not having yet attained to the dignity of a total disregard of a 
quarter's iees, are willing and anxious to work all through the 
ear, and are yet constrained to stand idle all the Long Vacation, 
use no man hath hired them, no man having under our present 
system any particular need of their services. 


SARCEY ON THE COMEDIE FRANQAISE. 


I M. Sarcey’s half-critical, half-biographical notice of M. 
Frédéric Febvre there is a age which is well worth the 
notice of some London actors. The writer relates that in 1865 
M. Febvre obtained a great success in La Famille Benoiton with a 
abe which he played two hundred and fifty times running. 

‘owards the two-hundredth night the actor no longer knew what 
he was saying; it was as if he were possessed by a machine that 
moved and spoke without his interierence. He felt as if his 
faculties were leaving him; the words of his part fell from his 
lips like those of some empty form repeated day after day; the 
sentences became entangled, and he yielded by degrees to an 
invincible tendency towards a spluttering utterance. ‘ Les 
comédiens,” continues M, Sarcey, “‘ ne peuvent que perdre a ce jeu”; 
and it does not take much consideration to see that M. Sarcey is 
right. The repetition of the same words, the expression of the 
same character and emotions, night after night for an indefinite 
time by an actor, cannot but have an injurious effect on his art. 
When the task has become a weariness instead of a pleasure, the 
player will be in danger of either falling into a merely parrot-like 
method of speech and gesture, or of enrving. in the etfort to rouse 
himself into new consciousness, at a detestable exaggeration. We 
can think of only one instance, that of Mr. Jefferson's performance 
of Rip van Winkle, that could be brought forward against the 
truth of M. Sarcey’s statement. To this it might be answered that, 
although Mr. Jefferson’s talent and skill seem to havelost nothing by 
continual exercise in that particular part, hisconstant playing of it has 
in some di affected his rendering of other parts. Almost the 
only fault that could be found with Mr. Jefferson's acting as Mr. 
Golightly and Hugh de Brass was that certain tricks of speech 
and manner associated with Rip van Winkle clung to the player, 
and reminded one, in ws of his fine art, that one was seeing and 
hearing, not Mr. Golig tly, but Mr. Jefferson in an unaccustomed 
wig. A peculiar eaene, A the breath, employed with deeply 
pathetic effect in Rip van Winkle, jarred upon the listener whose 
attention was caught by it in the midst of an extravagantly comic 
scene, and there was something unpleasantly startling in recog- 
nizing the familiar intonation of Rip’s melodious laugh breaking 
in upon Hugh de Brass’s absurd speeches. In any case, it must, 
we think, be admitted that Mr. Jefferson is an exception to ordi- 
nary rules, and that M. Febvre gave proof of discretion and care 
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for his art in throwing up the pest the constant repetition of 
which began to hang heavy upon him and dull his perceptions. 

Before M. Febvre arrived at his success in La Famille Benoiton 
he had passed through a severe apprenticeship. Unlike most of 
his present comrades at the Théatre Frangais, he learnt his busi- 
ness on the stage just as English actors usually learn it, by knock- 
ing about in provincial theatres; and the natural result of this is 
that the great blot upon M. Febvre’s style is precisely of the same 
nature as that which disfigures the method of many English actors. 
M. Febvre's ont rere engagement was at Havre, and the 
first question ed him by his manager was “ What is 
your répertoire?” Asa matter of fact, the young actor knew at 
most two or three parts, but he boldly wrote down a long list of 
characters, and studied those selected for immediate performance 
as well as he could. Returning to Paris after having played every 
kind of part at Havre, he found himself engaged to play at the 
Porte St.-Martin in the prologue to La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires, 
and here another incident occurred to him which illustrates the 
difficulties that an actor encounters in learning the mechanical 
part of his profession. He had toenter on the right of the stage, 
while from the opposite side Mlle. Mabire cried to him, “ Quoi! 
c'est vous! c'est encore vous!” And then he had to rush across 
the stage to the hurrying music of the violins and fling himself at 
her feet with a declaration of love. M. Febvre had always been 
accustomed to theatres about as big as a bandbox, and the stretch 
of the Porte St.-Martin stage seemed to him so vast that when he 
got to the middle he stopped in confusion. “ What is the matter ?” 
shouted Dumas to him. “I will try it again,” replied the actor, but 
three times in succession he failed to cross the space which seemed 
to him so terrible. Finally Dumas himself showed him how to 
run across the stage: —“ Febvre apprit la qu’on ne marche pas sur 
une grande scéne comme sur une petite. Plait 4 Dieu qu'il eit 
voulu apprendre de méme que lon ne parle pas a la Comédie 
frangaise aussi vite et sat que sur un théitre de genre!” 
This defect in the actor's articulation, which we have hinted at 
above, passed comparatively unobserved until, having left his part 
in La Famille Benoiton, he was admitted into the ranks of the 
Comédie Trangaise. He made his first appearance there as 
Philip II. in Don Juan d'Autriche. The excellence of his bearing 
and action, the fine taste of his costume and “ make-up,” were 
much admired; but in this, as in the second purt which he 
attempted, “ce ne fat qu’un cri parmi les habitués du Théitre 
Frangais, ‘ Point de diction! point de diction!’” With great good 
sense the actor applied for instructions to remedy his defect to M. 
Regnier, from whose counsels he learnt much. But, as M. Sarcey 
says, in spite of all the trouble which M. Febvre has taken, he has 
never succeeded in learning the distinctness of speech which every 

upil of the Conservatoire acquires. It constantly happens that 
in an emotional speech or in a passage where the dialogue seems 
to hang fire, it is impossible to hear more than half of M. Febvre’s 
words. It is M. Febvre’s merit that, in spite of this, he has risen 
to the high place which he now holds on the French stage. His 
talent is marked, as M. Sarcey says, by an intense reality 
and likeness to actual life, and for this reason he is seen to 
better advantage in modern comedy than in pieces of the 
classical schoo]. His critic speaks of his “ incontestable science de 
composition, sa passion rentrée, ses ardeurs contenues, son jeu 
sobre et ipre”; and these qualities were admirably displayed in 
his recent performances in Le Demi Monde and L’Etrangére, both 
of which were reviewed at length in these columns. By his still 
more recent performance of Fritz Kobus, M. Febvre proved that 
he possessed, beside these, enough imagination to give a pleasant 
aspect to a character which its authors drew as strangely un- 
wage M. Sarcey ends his notice, according to his custom, 

y relating anecdotes of M. Febvre’s private life. It is true 
that they are of a creditable character; but that does not 
excuse M. Sarcey, who began by asserting the sanctity of public 
men’s private relations, for prying into them whenever he gets a 
chance. 

We are less inclined to agree, on the whole, with M. Sarcey’s 
estimate of Mile. Favart’s powers than with what he says of M. 
Febvre. He speaks, it is true, with enthusiasm of the actress's 
excellence in her earlier days, and dwells upon the marvellous art 
with which she interpreted the strange character of Camille in 
Musset’s On ne badine pas avec l'amour, and which first revealed 
the full extent of her talent to the audiences of the Théitre 
Frangais. He speaks of the fireand the science which Mile. Fayart 
showed as Léa in Paul Forestier and Julie; but then he stops 
in his praise, and goes on to dwell with needless and unpleasant 
severity upon the faults which have undoubtedly been observed in 
some of Mile. Pavart’s later performances. Ilis criticism, though 
not unfounded, is unduly harsh, and his method of expressing it 
verges on the brutal. e expresses, however, at the end a ho 
that Mile. Favart will yet find in another line the triumphs of her 
earlier days, with which we cordially sympathize. For M. Delau- 
nay M. Sarcey would find it difficult to express anything but ad- 
miration. We have spoken so often of this fine actor's perform- 
ances that it would be mere repetition to say anything now of the 
best known of them. It may, however, be interesting to see what 
information M. Sarcey has collected as to the actor's early career. 
M. Delaunay left the Conservatoire with a first prize in 1845, and 
appeared directly afterwards at the Odéon in a now forgotten piece 
called L’Univers et la Maison. Of his performance Théophile 
Gautier, who to his other talents added that of a fine critical 
faculty, wrote in the Presse:—“ Un jeune homme inconnu, nommé 


Delaunay, s'est révélé subitement dans le réle de Ludovic, le jeune 
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premier le plus accompli de Paris. Il a dix-huit ans, un extérieur 
agréable, du feu, de la candeur, une voix nette et mordante, toutes 
les qualités de Vemploi.” Again, in another criticism of 
an equally forgotten piece, was written:—“C’est Delaunay 
ui joue Saint-Marcel; Delaunay qui manque a la Comédie 
‘rangaise, et que nul jeune premier n’égale aujourd'hui.” M. 
Sarcey, from the fact that he can find nothing fuller than this 
concerning M. Delaunay’s first ap ce, draws some trite and 
common moral reflections on the fleeting character of an 
actor's glory. “Il ne peut jamais compter que sur l’applaudisse- 
ment du jour,” &c., &e., says M. Sarcey, in face of the fact that he 
has before him the printed record of an opinion that, even in his 
earliest days, M. Delaunay was missed at the Théatre Frangais. 
What higher compliment could be paid to a young actor, and what 
more graceful criticism could Gautier have fico | upon him, than 
that he had “ toutes les qualités de l'emploi”? The same people 
who write thus, cries M. Sarcey in virtuous indignation, will 
dwell upon the minutest details of Baron’s acting, though they 
never saw him; and he does not see the obvious inference that in 
time to come critics who never saw M. Delaunay will quote their 
redecessors’ ae of him and hold him up as a model. 
here has been plenty of detailed criticism of M. Delaunay’s acting 
written for years past, and we cannot share M. Sarcey’s poignant 
regret that this does not date back to the actor's first appearances, 
before his talent was perfected by experience. e late M. 
Laferriére boasted that he had a mysterious lotion, obtained under 
very romantic circumstances, by means of which he preserved his 
youth. M. Delaunay, withoutanysuch occult preparation, manages to 
_ @ppearas young on the stage as when he first came on the boards of the 
héatre Francaisin 1848. However, with a si wisdom, he isnow 
degrees accustoming to see him in such parts as M. 
Bressant used to play, instead of as the eternal jeune premier. M. 
Sarcey adimmanetodues with touching candour that he cannot find 
. anything to say of this actor's private life. It is amusing to find 
him writing “ Je'sens pour ces commérages un goiit médiocre”; 
and then, in disappointment — at having been unable to 
. collect his usual stock of otes, planting a tiny but malicious 
and unworthy sting in the end of his article by accusing M. 
Delaunay of that very hypocritical good-nature which he himself 
wv ate The eminent critic speaks with approval of M. 
unay’s refusal to run the risk of injuring his art by starring in 
the provinces. He might have added some praise for the actor's 
constant readiness to encourage and help younger players. There 
has been some talk lately of a revival of Sos Caprices de Marianne, 
with M. Delaunay as Octave, and M. Volny, to whom the elder 
actor has given much help, in M. Delaunay’s old part of Célio. 
it over takes place, will be performance of unusual 
in 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 


TC. is a pity that the Destructive Insects Act should have been 
so hurriedly and carelessly run through Parliament. It was 
no doubt needful that some kind of law on the matter should be 
passed before the close of the Session ; but there was time enough 
to have given more consideration to the measure, and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair was justified in regretting that the Government had not 
availed themselves sufficiently of scientific counsel. The Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Sandon had evidently then ideas 
on the subject, and the Orders in Council which have followed 
show the confusion of mind of the authors. There can be no 
question that it is only an act of reasonable prudence to take pre- 

- cautions against the possible advent of the Colorado beetle or any 
~ similar nuisance in this country, but there was no excuse for 
making such a fuss about it; and it may be safely assumed that 
-there is no sufficient foundation for the sort of fright on the subject 
which ic-mongers tried to create when sensational reports 
~ about fe dreaded insect were first circulated. Most of the 
’ stories as to its appearance on our shores have been proved to be 
delusive, some innocent native beetle having been mistaken by 
ignorant persons for the Colorado one; while the result of Mr. 
Andrew Murray's inquiries at Liv has shown that, even 
where an undoubted type of the pest has been met with, it 
is only an isolated specimen, to be regarded as a curiosity, and 
pinned on a card for a natural history collection. It is natural 
to expect that such creatures should occasionally arrive in 
American ships ; but this must have been going on for a long 
time, and there is no reason to believe that the import has 
increased, nor is there any trustworthy evidence of beetle 
having obtained a settlement on English soil. Much foolish and 
exaggerated has been used on the subject; and magnified 
ictures of the beetle have been issued, one of which makes it look 
ike a ferocious lobster, waving its claws to the terror of timid 
people. Lord Sandon himself was weak enough to speak of the 
terrible visitor” and “terrible insect” in tones imitated from 
Macbeth addressing the dagger in the air, and crying “Come, let 
me clutch thee.” ‘He warned the House with a ludicrous gravity 
of manner that “ our only hope of dealing with this terrible insect 
was to attack it immediately it made an appearance on our shores, 
and that no measure”—here his voice was quite ic—“ could 
be too strong that would ensure its extermination.” It might have 
is, though its fashionable name is beetle, was to be encountered 
and driven off by horse and foot; and Lord Sandon went on 
to'say thut the Government trusted they would not be forced to 
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orei cre paring mankind for a declaration of war 
st this is surely a very childish and ridiculous 
attitude; and we cannot but wonder to see a Minister —-s 
to be afraid of such a miserable insect, as if England would be 
baffled by it. 

It is satisfactory to observe from the discussion of the question 
at the British Association that the general opinion of scientific 
men is against the chances of the beetle seriously troubling this 
country. Mr. R. McLachlan stated that very few potatoes are im- 
ported from America as food, though a considerable quantity is 
taken for seed ; and, as they are sent across in the cleanest possible 
condition, it is impossible that can come in this way. Other 
naturalists held that, even if the beetle arrived, it would find the 
climate too damp, and the rooks too many forit. This diminu- 
tive creature has no doubt inflicted great injury on the potato 
crops in the United States and Canada, but it is now known 
that this was chiefly due to the stupid carelessness and inac- 
tion of the farmers in those parts. According to their own 
accounts, although the beetle was to be seen swarming about in 
every direction, the people concerned looked calmly on, and 
scarcely any active measures were taken to exterminate it; but it 
may be believed that English farmers, who manage to keep native 
insects in subjection, will be more vigilant and energetic. Apart 
from the spirit of panic which has been displayed the recent legis- 
lation on the matter in our own country, and the Orders of 
Council which have sprung from it, appear to be rather wanting 
in practical sagacity and common sense. For instance, the Act is 
stated in its title to be for the purpose of “ preventing the 
introduction and spreading of insects destructive to crops,” 
while the clauses are exclusively directed against “ the Doryphora 
decemlineata, commonly called the Colorado beetle”; and the Privy 
Council has power given to it to “ prohibit or regulate the landing 
in Great Britain of potatoes, or of the stalls and leaves of potatoes, 
or other vegetable substance, or other article, brought from any 
= out of Great Britain, the landing whereof may appear to the 

rivy Council likely to introduce the said insect into Great 
Britain, and may direct or authorize the destruction of any such 
article, if landed.” Moreover, it is enacted that, if any person 
lands or attempts to land any article in contravention of any order 
under this Act, such article shall be liable to be forfeited in like 
manner as goods the importation of which is prohibited by the 
Customs Acts; and the offender shall be liable to the penalties 
therein imposed. Powers are then conferred on the Privy Council 
to make orders on various points for preventing the spreading of 
what is called in the text “ the said insect,” and in the marginal 
note “destructive insects”; and the local authorities under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, are entrusted with the 
execution of the law, the Privy Council being empowered to 
enforce the carrying out of any of its orders if the local authorities 
delay or refuse to do so. 

As far as the contents of the Act go, it isall very well; but, when 
the vague denunciations of the enemy and his confederates are 
transmuted into Orders of Council, they suggest some grotesque 
ideas. In one of these Orders “ the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Customs may in any case, if they think fit, order the collection and 
destruction of any sand, dirt, or other refuse imported with pota- 
toes brought from the United States of America, Canada, or the 
German Empire, and detain the potatoes until such destruction has 
been effected.” But no hint is given as to how sand, dirt. or other 
refuse is to be destroyed, though they might, no doubt, be fumi- 
gated or drenched with medical doses for sanitary purposes. Then 
again in the second Order it is directed that “If the owner of, 
or any person having under his charge, any crop of potatoes, or 
other crop, or vegetable, or substance, finds, or knows to be found, 
thereon, the Colorado beetle in any stage of existence, he ghall, 
with all practicable speed, give notice of the fact of the same being 
so found to a constable of the police establishment for the place 
where the same is found. The constable shall forthwith give 
notice thereof to the Local Authority, and the Local Authority 
shall forthwith give notice thereof by telegraph to the Privy 
Council”—and the process stops. Nothing whatever is said as to 
what shall be done with the beetle; though surely the simplest 
and most effectual thing to do would be to direct the constable to 

ive it a squeeze or trample it under his foot without delay. The 
idea of the “ terrible visitor ” being left to himself, to escape if he 
likes, while all this communicating and telegraphing is going on, 
is obviously as absurd as Dogberry’s thankfulness at "bei 
rid of a knave. A sensible provision, however, is that by whic 
“ it shall not be lawful for any person to sell, or expose or offer for 
sale, or keep, any living specimen of the Colorado beetle in any 
stage of existence, or to distribute in any manner such specimens” ; 
and “ if anybody fails to do anything which he is required by this 
Order to do, or does anything in contravention of this Order, he 
shall be deemed guilty of an offence against the Order, and shall 
for each offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds.” 
It is to be — that these provisions will immediately be enforced 
in the case of Mr. Leonard x. Snowie, of Texas, if he is still over 
here, who has announced in an agricultural journal that, “to 
beguile the tedium of the voyage, he procured about one hundred 
Colorado beetles from the ary Md Chicago, and placed 
these insects in 9 box with a g top, so as to study 
their habits, and fed them with potatoes, mangolds, carrots, 
swedes, and parsnips,” and thus gave them a taste for a wide 
range of European vegetables. “Carrots and turnips they 
eschewed, but attacked voraciously marigolds and parsnips. 
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And this is the sequel. Having brought his beetles in this lively 
and voracious state to Liverpool, Mr. Snowie kindly presented 
them “to a friend near Manchester, who put them in his garden,” 
and has sent him the refreshing intelligence that “they devour 
strawberries and vegetable-marrows (pumpkins) with great relish.” 
“T have cautioned him,’ Mr. Snowie says, possibly anticipating 
some future responsibilities, “not to let them escape from the 
garden ; my friend, whose garden, I need scarcely add, is a walled 
one, intends trying them with different kinds of fruit as they 
ripen, and has promised to keep an account of the kinds they 
feed on.” It is perhaps needless to say that both the Colorado 
beetles, which have wings, and the larve, which can crawl, will 
not be much troubled by walls if they entertain a desire to 
indulge their omnivorous tastes in some other gardens or fields. 
If the Manchester police do not know the whereabouts of Mr. 
Snowie, they might at least look up his friend. Another paragraph 
in the papers states that one day last week “ considerable interest 
was taken in the discovery of a live Colorado beetle” in a railway 
carriage at Bristol that had been used for the conveyance of the 
American mail from Plymouth to Paddington, and that it was “ pro- 
perly secured and sent on to London to be delivered into the hands 
of the foreign branch Post-oflice officials.” What we arenot told 
but should like to know is what is the way to “ properly secure ” 
a Colorado beetle, and whether it was actually delivered as in- 
tended. We should imagine that whoever despatched this insect 
on his errand would also come within the Council Order, though 
it may be argued that the absence of any directions how the 
“ terrible visitor” is to be dealt with on capture is an excuse for 
the offence. 

Another question which has been raised is as to the use of Paris 
green, which the leading — treated lately as if it were much 
the same innocuous article as Prussian blue. Paris n isa 
virulent poison, containing a large percentage of white arsenic, and 
calculated to be as destructive of human beings who by any chance 
or accident partake of it as of insects, According to an “ eminent 
chemist,” Dr. Dana Hayes of Massachusetts, ‘the indiscriminate 
use of Paris green may be more disastrous in its results than the 
loss of several crops of potatoes.” It does not, however, seem 
likely that this poison would contaminate the springs, for the solvent 
and carrying power of water is said to be in this instance, for the 
most part, neutralized by the oxide of iron in the soil. At the same 
time, an American Professor who has studied the question has 
come to the conclusion that animals may be attracted by its salt 
taste, and that, if the dust is inhaled or incautiously handled, it 
produces a bad effect on the human frame, especially in the case of 
sores or raw surfaces, or even moist pores. On the whole, then, it 
may be hoped that the farmers will let Paris green alone. There 
is quite enough domestic poisoning in the agricultural districts 
through the facilities already enjoyed without any addition in that 
way. It is also satisfactory to find that the Colorado beetle has, 
besides the rooks,° in its own genus, especially lady- 
birds, and perhaps the best way to combat it would be to recruit 
an army of these hostile forees. There are also mechanical ex- 
pedients for getting rid of the creature, such as flappers and 
syringes. In a work just published by Dr. Charles V. Riley, State 
Entomologist of Missouri, itis noted as an “ interesting fact that 
since 1859, the very year when the Origin of Species was first 
given to the world,” the Colorado beetle has shown a conspicuous 
faculty of development and moditications of habit and character. 
“ As civilization advanced westward, and potatoes began to be 
grown in its native home, this insect gradually acquired the habit 
of feeding upon the cultivated potato.” We also learn that a 
“remarkable peculiarity in the eastward progress of the insect 
in America is that, in marching through Illinois in many separate 
columns, just as Sherman marched to the sea, the southern columns 
of the grand army far behind the northern columns.” 
Perhaps it might be well to consult Mr. Darwin on these points, 
and ascertain whether he can throw any light on the working out 
of his ideas by the Coleoptera. The French Government has, 
it seems, issued a decree prohibiting the importation into France 
of potatoes from Germany ; but there is no reason to fear that our 
Government will imitate this stupidity in regard to Ireland or any 
foreign country. 


WHAT TO DO WITH CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


es arrival in London of Cleopatra's Needle is an event of a 
sufficiently near future to involve the necessity of settling 
where it is to ut up. The decision rests with the First Com- 
missioner of Works, who may be trusted, under due advice, to come 
to a judicious decision, while his liberty of choice is limited by 
the physical impossibility of manceuvring the huge monolith about 
the streets. If some suitable spot cannot be found upon the Thames 
bank, the obelisk might as well have stopped in Egypt. In mere 
bulk, if we view it as a structure and not as a stone, it is not so 
vast ; and in particular it really can stand of itself upon a very 
small square patch of ground. But it is just the material ease 
with which it may be reared upon almost any London site 
not involving a y land transit that makes the decision 
more delicate and difficult. Artistically, the process is one 
of turning an adjective into a substantive. Obelisks, in their 
natural homes at Memphis, Thebes, or Heliopolis, were only one, 
and not the biggest, out of many elements which combined in the 
most gigantic architectural conceptions which the world has ever 


seen. No one thought of their size, for were co-ordinated 
with the whole artificial world round them, But an obelisk torn 
away from old Exypt,and set up to be looked at for its own 
sake, like a Culorado beetle in a bottle, is a very different affair, 
particularly as, apart from associations, the obelisk form is not one 
of extreme beauty. The Romans indeed were exceptionally lucky 
in the use to which they could put such acquisitions, as the spina 
of a Circus, white we can only use them as central ornaments in 
public places. Of course any appropriateness in the surroundings 
1s out of the question, nor will it be easy to evolve a piquant con- 
trast. Still contrast is what must be aimed at, with the general 
intention of so suiting the monolith to the adjacent buildings 
that it shall neither seem very big nor very little—neither an 
overgrown stone, nor @ puny spire. 

Here too must come in the feeling of association, which is after 
all the raison détre of our coveting the weather-beaten shaft, and 
in which Cleopatra’s Needle, so called, is even richer than the 
“ Obelisk of Luxor,” which has only two chapters to its history, 
old Thebes and new Paris, while our loot has all the interesting 
episode of its long sojourn at the exotic capital of Greco-Roman 
Egypt. To bring the monument from so far, and then 
to plant it down in some prosaic circle of respectable 
private houses and well-to-do shops, would be to degrade the 
venerable derelict of so many thousand years, without enriching 
its surroundings with character or dignity. 

Keeping these considerations in view, we ma the 
various sites which have been proposed for the obelisk. The water 
steps upon the Embankment, nearly opposite Montague House, 
would be far too contracted an area, and may at once be dismissed. 
The centre of the larger Embankment garden, by Inigo Jones’s 
York Gate, is overhung by Charing Cross Station and Bridge, and 
further on by the Adelphi Terrace, and it lacks dignity. The 
open space which has been cleared beyond the Houses of Parliament 
has slummy surroundings, except on the one side where the 
Needle would be oppressed by the vast bulk of the Victoria Tower. 
There remains the centre of Parliament Square, on which a full- 
sized model of the obelisk has been judiciously constructed, and 
here we should like to see it ea if only (as the engineers 
assure us will be the case) the Underground Railway can safely 
bear the unexpected burden. Surrounded as it would be by the 
Abbey, the Hall, and the Palace of Westminster, and hereafter, we 
should hope, by the Admiralty, the site is unique in historical 
dignity. The adjacent buildings too are, we think, of about 
the bulk, and at about the distance, to fulfil the condition which 
we claim, so that the stranger should be neither 
too large nor too small for the place which it is to occupy. e 
think the /ocale can satisfactorily compare with the Place de la 
Concorde; for, although that is bounded on one side by the 
Ministry of Marine and its twin building, upon the three others 
it tails off into the garden grounds of the Tuileries and the 
Champs Elysées and the open breadth of the Seine, and the obelisk 
aren dwarfed by the exaggeration of unoccupied space 
about it. 

The question of pedestal is hardly less important than that of 

ition. Some people take for granted that because the obelisk 
is Egyptian and sternly plain in design, the pedestal must correspond. 
We are unable to bow to this dictum, which is refuted by the 
still erect companion Cleopatra’s Needle at Alexandria, of which 
the pedestal has just been cleared, with the discovery that the 
Roman architect raised the monolith upon four metal rests. The 
most complete treatment would be a gracefully proportioned 
pedestal of bronze, with historical groups—Egypt, England, Nile, 
Thames, and so on—at the corners, out of which the naked shaft 
would shoot up. But these groups must be truly artistic, or they 
had better not intrude themselves upon the scene. A good artistic 
pedestal will be best of all; a square mass big enough to tilt the 
obelisk up to its right height will be second best ; a bad artistic 
pedestal worst of all 


REVIEWS. 


TWO BOOKS ON EGYPT.* 

thee interest in t which political and financial causes 

have recently awakened has im two very competent 
authors to endeavour to give the English public all the iniorma- 
tion about the present condition and prospects of the coun 
which it can possibly require. Both writers, Mr. de Leon 
Mr. McCoan, are w ye ae with Egypt; both have got 
up everything that could be learnt about it, and they travel over 
almost exactly the same ground, and view almost every subject in 
substantially the same light. Both books are excellent specimens 
of their kind, and a reader who takes either will find in it all 
about Egypt that he can reasonably wish to know. Even with 
the same materials, however, two writers will make different 
books, and perhaps it may be said that the work of Mr. de Leon is 
the more readable, entertaining, and easy to remember, while that 
of Mr. McCoan is the more exhaustive. Both writers are honest 


* The Khedive’s Egypt; or, the Old House of Bondage under New 
Masters. By Edwin de Leon, ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 
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and impartial, and do not praise merely for the sake of praising ; 
‘but Mr, de Leon writes with a bolder and freer pen, and there 
is more likeness to life in his portraits of character. But 
if on any special point full and accurate information is 
wanted—if, for example, a reader requires to get up any point in 
phy or finance—he will find considerable reason to prefer 
. McCoan’s work. In short, the general reader is the natural 
supporter of Mr. de Leon’s book, and the particular reader will 
to the book of Mr. McCoan. 

e first question as to Egypt is necessarily what is meant by 
Egypt; and the answer is that there are y two Egypts—one 
from the Second Cataract to the Mediterranean, ruled by the 
Khedive ; and the other from the Second Cataract up to the great 
Lakes, ruled by Gordon Pasha. With the Khedive’s Egypt, 
which, it must be remembered, includes the Peninsula of Sinai, 
most Englishmen are tolerably familiar by description or personal 
acquaintance, and it is with this Egypt that both our authors 
almost entirely occupy themselves. But both give a general 
account of the vast territory of Gordon’s Egypt. It is, in fact, 
necessary to have some knowledge of this remoter Egypt in order 
to understand Egypt at all. In the first place, we do not ap- 
preciate what Egypt is unless we on eran that it is the terri- 
tory watered by the Nile from its source to its mouth. In the next 
place, it is in Gordon's Egypt that the Government comes into real 
conflict with the slave-trade. The Khedive has just concluded a 
treaty with England which binds him to make new and strenuous 
efforts to put down the traffic in men and women; but he has for 
ee been striving to do something. There is now a chain of 

ortified posts from Khartoum, where the two Niles join, up to 
Gondokoro at the edge of the region of the two great Lakes, and 
so ample is the authority given to Colonel Gordon that he has 
himself said that, if he does not suppress the trade in his territory, 
it will be his own fault. He will no doubt do as much as man 
can do to suppress it, and he will not have to encounter one great 
difficulty which long hampered the Khedive. Rascally Europeans 
chose to gain an infamous livelihood by sharing in the traffic, and 
the Khedive has either no jurisdiction over Europeans, or has been 
reluctant to exercise it, while an English officer will be quite as 
ready to punish a Levantine as an Arab. Then again, when the 
Khedive’s financial position is examined, it is found that a fourth 
of what is not surrendered to his creditors is spent on the army. 
His wars with Abyssinia have been costly, unsuccessful, and 
py needless, and it is a very great misfortune for him and 
is subjects that, at a time of great pecuniary difficulty, he should 
have been forced to send a large contingent to aid the Porte in 
the present war. But, even if there were no unnecessary wars 
undertaken and no extraordinary calls for Egyptian aid, still there 
must be a considerable force ready to uphold the Khedive’s authority 
in Gordon's territory. Colonel Gordon has a force of his own for 
which his country pays; but here, as in India, great power is exer- 
cised in remote districts with very inadequate means, because it is 
known that in the background there is a disciplined foree which 
would be used in any great emergency. In any speculations on 
the future of Egypt, too, the existence of Gordon's territory must 
be kept constantly in mind, for it is here that the Government of 
Egypt, if good, acts with the most direct and extensive civilizing 
force. It is trom this quarter that any fresh development of 
Egyptian resources on any considerable scale, and any fresh addition 
to the defective labour power of Lower Egypt, must come ; and if 
the Khedive or his successor is ever aguin in a@ position to under- 
take a great public work, it is the construction of the Soudan 
Railway that most imperatively calls for a large and bold outlay. 
The cardinal point as to which information is needed about 
Egypt is the condition of the fellahs, and unfortunately here our 
two authorities arrive at totally opposite conclusions. The fellabs, 
or agricultural population, number four and a half millions out of 
a total of five and a half millions, are the descendants of the ancient 
tians with a slight admixture of Arab blood, for the most 
part own land, live in mud hovels, look happy, and complain much 
of taxation. So far both authors are agreed. But Mr. de Leon 
holds that they may look happy because they have a sort of infan- 
tine merriment of manner, but that really they are ground down 
to the dust, as they have been ground down from time immemorial, 
that now they are being taxed beyond all power of endurance, 
and that the excessive income wrung out of them in order to pa 
foreign creditors and war expenses is obtained by making them a | 
under the terror of the lash, their last little bits of finery and fur- 
niture. Mr. McCoan, on the contrary, thinks that they are very 
lightly taxed, and that, although they are beaten to pay taxes, this 
is only because they are silly enough to pride themselves on never 
paying any tax until they are beaten; and he sets down stories of 
oppression as mere travellers’ tales, which humanitarian wayfarers 
in dayabiehs have been gulled into believi Which authority 
are we to trust? It may be remarked that Mr. de Leon has lived 
long in the country, and cannot be called a mere dayabieh observer ; 
and it is certain that many Europeans who have had opportunities 
of careful inquiry agree with Mr. de Leon, and assert that the fellahs 
are being taxed in a way so oppressive that taxation must soon 
give a much smaller return. But Mr. McCoan always goes 
minutely into any subject he takes up, gives figures, and strives to 
reason on a solid basis of fact. And when we come to look inio 
the matter closely, we find that the taxable area of Egypt is as 
nearly as sible five million acres, three and a half of which 
py 22 shillings an acre and the remainder 7 shillings. The lands 
d by the fellahs belong almost entirely to the first class. The 
whole revenue from land is ouly 4,300,000/.,and this represents the 


snm that ought to-be derived from the two classes according to the 
above rates. The fellah therefore pays 22 shillings per annum, 
while Mr. McCoan puts the gross produce per acre at never less than 
8/., and as rising in favourable instances to 12/. or even 157. Very dif- 
ferent is the calculation of Mr. de Leon, who says that the yield 
per feddan, after expenses are paid, is somewhat over 3/. per acre, 
while he is taxed 4/., 80 that he cannot possibly live. No doubt 
beyond his land-tax the fellah now pays the Moukabala or re- 
demption tax, which is about one-third of the land-tax, and he 
has to pay ten per cent. extra taxation on account of the Turkish 
war; and there is also a small amount to be added for what are 
called village annuities, by which sums advanced by the Government 
in a period of distressare repaid. Taken altogether, the fellah may 
pay 34s. of acknowledged taxation. This is very different from 
4l., and it may be observed that not only are the Moukabala, the 
Turkish war tenth, and the village annuities terminable, but that in 
1886, when the payment of the Moukabala has redeemed all the 
land-tax, the fellah ought only to have to pay 11s. per feddan. 
The answer which, from some vague indications, we imagine Mr. de 
Leon would give, is that the fellah, over and above his recognized 
taxes, pays unrecognized amounts to local officials. The sheikh, the 
district officer, the provincial head of administration, all get comfort- 
able sums which, under pretence of collecting the Government 
dues, they wring out of the fellah. This is probably quite true, 
and as the taxes are mostly levied in kind, there is great room for 
petty extortion and fraud in the collection of the taxes. But then 
what is wanted in Egypt is not remission of acknowledged tax- 
ation, but the establishment of a better government. It is exceed-~ 
ingly difficult to introduce good government in a country where 
the local officials are brought up from infancy to think that extor- 
tion is part of an official's trade. But it is very desirable that the 
precise aim of the Europeans who are invested with a partial con- 
trol over Egyptian affairs should be thoroughly understood, They 
have to strive that the fellah shall pay only the acknowledged 
taxes which he can afford to pay, and that he shall, if possible, not 
be forced to pay anything beyond. 

Everything that concerns the Khedive and his family will 
always interest Englishmen, as the Viceregal family is all in all 
in Egypt, and the fate of the country depends so much on the 

rsonal character of its ruler for the time being. Here Mr. de 

n shines. He has known well the present Khedive and his 
predecessor Said, and he is not above putting down little bits of 
gossip which entertain the reader and give reality to the sketches. 
of the Court. Mr. de Leon has, however, fallen intoone mistake, 
or, if he is right, then all other authorities are wrong. He makes 
Abbas, the predecessor of Said, to be the son of Ismail, who was 
murdered during his father Mehemet Ali's lifetime, while com- 
manding an expedition to the Soudan. Mr. de Leon tells the story 
of the murder very graphically, and connects it with the gloomy 
character and fierce melancholy of Abbas ; but Abbas was the son, 
not of the murdered man, but of another son of Mehemet Ali, 
named Toussoun. This is, however, a small matter; and Mr. de 
Leon's general description of the life and manners of the four 
Viceroys who preceded the present Khedive is excellent. Mehemet 
Ali and his conquering son Ibrahim are names too well 
known for much novelty to be found in any account. 
of them. But with Abbas, the grandson, and Said, the son of 
Mehemet Ali, who were the third and fourth Viceroys, the case is 
ditlerent. Most readers will be making new acquaintances when 
Mr. de Leon places before them pictures of Abbas, “ bloated, 
sensual, cruel, living and dying alone,’ and of Said, “a bold, 
frank, fearless, and reckless man, fond of foreign society, speaking 
French like a Parisian, and enjoying of all things the witty turns 
of which that language is capable; himself a wit of no mean 
calibre, and equally irreproachable in his cook aud his cellar.” Mr. 
de Leon introduces his account of Ismail, the present Viceroy, b 
telling a story as to the announcement made to him of the dea’ 
of Said. It is the custom to give a present to the person who first 
tells a Viceroy that his reign has begun, and when the death of 
Said was hourly expected, the head of the telegraph department 
watched to be the first to report the news when his wires brought 
ithim. But he got sleepy, and directed a clerk to wake him when 
the news came. The clerk was too sharp, however, and directly 
he got the message he hurried with it to the Khedive, and 
then went back and woke his master, who innocently hur- 
ried to the —— only to find he had been forestalled. Mr. de 
Leon concludes by telling us that “the pertidious clerk is now a 
pasha, his betrayed employer yet a bey.” Of the Khedive as 
a champion of i mi education, on which he spends 80,000/. a 
year as against 6,000/, spent by his predecessor; as a merchant 
prince having the advantages of owning the best land, regulating 
the transit of produce, forestalling the market, and tixing ‘his own 
= 3 and as an administrator working day and night, Mr. de 

n speaks with an admiration not — by a discreet plea- 
santry. The three chief passions of the Khedive, he tells us, are 
his ion for real estate, his vaulting ambition, and his mania 
for building ; as to which the Khedive frankly remarked to Mr. de 
Leon himself not long ago, “J’ai une manie en pierre.” Mr. de 
Leon also pays a well-deserved tribute to the merits of the Khedive 
as a host, to the excellence of his cuisine, and the virtues of his 
sauterne. Nor is it only of the Khedive himself that he gives a 
telling portrait. He describes the appearance and char- 
acter of the sons of the Viceroy, and the history of three 
of his most eminent Ministers—Nubar Pasha, who fell into 
disgrace, and was sent into exile after having carried the estab- 
lishment of international tribunals on which he had long set his 
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heart ; Cheriff Pasha, “an indispensable man in Egyptian admini- 
stration,” only leaving one office to hold another; and the late 
Mouffetish, who, after attaining a degree of power which the 
Khedive has conceded to no one else, came to such a tragical 
end during the recent visit of Mr. Goschen. Those who 
are interested in the future of Egypt will read with especial 
pleasure Mr. de Leon’s description of Tewfik Pasha, the heir 
to the throne. “Less politic and plausible than his father, 
Prince Tewfik inspires you with belief in his sincerity, and that 
he means what he says. You feel that here isa man whom you 
ean trust.” 

Of Egyptian products, Egyptian education, the Egyptian army, 
the debt, the new Courts, the Suez Canal, and the great untinished 
barrage of the Nile, both authors have much to say, and the 
reader may consult either; but for statistics and well-arranged 
details he will always gain most by turning to the pages of Mr. 
McCoan. Many readers will probably find no part of either 
volume more interesting than that in which two writers who 
both know Egypt so well foreshadow what is, in their opinion, the 
probable future of the country. To estimate this it is necessary, as 
a beginning, to understand the relations of Egypt to the Porte. The 
account given by Mr. McCoan of these relations is very ample 
and lucid, aud he especially draws attention to the final Firman 
of 1872, by which all the restrictions on the Khedive's sovereignty 
which up to that time still remained were abrogated, except the 
duty of paying tribute and the inability to have diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. It must be remembered that this, and also the pre- 
ceding Firman by which the descent of the sovereignty of Egypt was 
altered from the eldest male descendant of Mehemet Ali to the 
eldest son of the Khedive, were communicated to and accepted by 
the Powers; and although, according to the arrangement of 1841, 
Halim Pasha, a son of Mehemet Ali's old age, who, it is said, is to 
be the new Turkish Ambassador at Vienna, is the next heir, yet 
the right of Tewtik Pasha has, it may be said, been accepted as 
part of an arrangement acquiesced in by Europe. That the absurd 
rule of the Mahomedan succession should be abrogated in favour 
of ason of the reigning Viceroy, whose character is, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. de Leon, that of a man to be trusted, is an obvious gain 
to Egypt. It is also tolerably certain that the Khedive will live, 
and that this son will live after him, under the protection and care 
of England and France. What shape this protection will hence- 
forth take is necessarily a matter of pure conjecture ; but the con- 
jectures of well-informed guessers are always worth listening to. 
What Mr. de Leon anticipates or hopes is that, under the guidance 
of Western Europe, Egypt may become a constitutional country, 
with sound views of law and finance, and that the shadow of the 
stranger may be ultimately altogether withdrawn. Mr. McCoan 
chietly dwells on the probability, or,as he seems to say, the 
certainty, that before long the last ties that bind Egypt to the 
Porte will be broken, and this he appears to think the main point 
to be gained. “Egypt for the Egyptians” is, in his opinion, the 
main and the legitimate cry of the country; and he thiniis that, 
whatever may be the result of the present Turkish war, Egypt will 
be brought nearer the desired end, being able to ask for independence 
in return for assistance irom successful Turkey, and to seize on it 
from unsuccessful Turkey. If this independence of Turkey is 
obtained, it seems to Mr. McCoan almost immaterial whether its 
blessings are enjoyed under the rule of a native prince uncontrolled 
by any foreign Power or under “ the fostering and disinterested pro- 
tection of England.” The views of the two writers are in some 
respects diflerent ; but what is really important to notice is that 
they both agree in ascribing to Egypt a much greater inherent 
vitality and much more energy than she is usually credited with. 
Let us hope they are right, and that there are Egyptians in Egypt 
capable of making of Egypt a nation independent and self-sufficing, 
if not absoluteiy great. Modesty is the failing at present of these 
men, and they are so retiring that to the casual observer they seem 
non-existent. But, if they will but show themselves, they may 
count on receiving from Western Europe the welcome which would 
be their due. 


DARWIN’S FORMS OF FLOWERS.* 


R. DARWIN'S latest contribution to vegetable physiology 
is manifestly the result of the important generalizations 
which he had lately to announce upon the process of cross-fertili- 
zation in plants. His whole series of works may be said in some 
sense to follow and fit into each other as parts of one organic 
whole, the ruling idea being throughout the enforcement and 
iliustration of the great natural law of evolution whether in 
vegetable or animal life. That from first to last he has kept this 
purpose consciously before his mind, and has ordered or ma’ 
out his researches in the field of nature with this methodical 
arrangement always in view, is more than we would venture to 
assert, It may be from a kind of unconscious logic guiding the 
operations of his mind, and giving a bias to his instincts for research, 
that so detinite a thread of connexion makes itself traceable through 
his successive writings, bringing out that unity and continuity of 
purpose which he has loved to make clear through all the opera- 
tions of nature. That nature has beneficent ends in view, that the 
inevitable and ceaseless struggle for life is directed to the improve- 
ment, the permanence, and the welfare of organic beings, is the 
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cardinal doctrine of the Darwinian creed. It is in the recogni- 
tion of this great truth that teleology, once the ruling principle 
of the schools, but banished for awhile from the domain of physies, 
has found for itself anew a place among the logical powers of 
philosophy. Even among the purists of Positivism, owing in great 
measure, we cannot doubt, to the influence of Mr. Darwin, it has 
become in nowise a matter of scoffing to talk of an end or purpose 
in nature, and the blind sequence of facts or phenomena receives 
light from the revelation of a beneficent power pervading time 
and space and life. The fertilization of plants with the maximum 
of benefit to each species, and with the minimum of effort, ex- 
 ancngerys or waste, has been thus established, as it were, as the 

asis of the new philosophy of botany. That plants have had 
their structure modified and developed for this special purpose is 
the thesis which Mr. Darwin has set himself for years the task of 
expounding and illustrating. And that the production and modi- 
fication of the forms of flowers have been subsidiary to the same 
beneficent end is what seems to us to form the moral of the 
interesting volume before us. Why are different forms of flowers 
found upon plants of the same species? Ly what process 
or owing to what law are flowers, varying not only in size, 
richness, or complexity, but in structural type or figure, engendered 
from plants identical in origin and in order, and, to all appearance 
at least, subject to the same conditions ? 

Now to this question we cannot say that Mr. Darwin has 
furnished more than an approximate answer. Nor does he him- 
self profess to have furnished an answer at all full or exact. His 
treatment of the wide class of phenomena indispensable to a solu- 
tion can be described only as tentative. He has brought together, 
with his wonted industry and patience, an immense array of facts 
in proof of the natural law under discussion; and he may be held 
to have satisfactorily established the preliminary truth that diffe- 
rently formed flowers are actually produced upon plants of the 
same stock. But he has hardly shown his habitual grasp of the 
problem in its bearing upon the general law of evolution, or upon 
that specific law of beneficent arrangement which he has taught. 
us to read in nature. With characteristic modesty he disclaims 
the right to speak as a professional botanist. But it is not to 
technical knowledge of botany that we should be inclined to look 
for the solution of a problem so wide in its philosophical relations ; 
hor even among specialists could we hope for a keener perception of 
natural facts, or a more exhaustive survey of the whole province 
of plant life. Mr. Darwin is not concerned with more than the 
accepted classification of flowers, which, imperfect and artificial as 
it is, the groups often passing into one another, sufficiently serves 
the purpose of his inquiry. As far as their sexual relations are 
involved, he is content with the fourfold division of Linnzus, 
treating in turn of hermaphrodite, moncecious, dicecious, and poly- 
gamous species of plants. 

Passing over the less important subdivisions of the herma- 
phrodite class, our author first concentrates his attention upon 
the two sub-groups of heterostyled and cleistogamic plants, which 
are the most prominent and interesting of their order. When first 
brought to the notice of botanists fifteen years ago, the former of 
these groups was distinguished by him as dimorphic or trimorphic, 
the better name of “ heterostyled” having since been given it by 
Hildebrand. The commonly received test of the specitic character 
of these plants—their pistils and stamens differing greatly in length 
—is shown by Mr. Darwin to be insuflicient. To it he adds the 
difference in size of the pollen grains and the state of the stigma. 
All are adapted for reciprocal cross-fertilization, and it is to the 
evidence of enhanced fertility of the plants under this process that 
Mr. Darwin’s researches are directed :— 

We may feel sure that plants have been rendered heterostyled to ensure 
cross-fertilisation, for we now know that a cross between distinct indi- 
viduals of the same species is highly important for the vigour and fertility 
of the offspring. ‘The same end is gained by dichogamy or the maturation 
of the reproductive elements of the same flower at different periods,—by 
diceci self-sterility—the prepotency of pollen from another indi- 
vidual over a plant’s own pollen,—and lastly, by the structure of the flower 
in relation to the visits of insects. The wonderful diversity of the means 
for gaining the same end in this case, and in many others, depends on the 
nature of all the previous changes through which the species has passed, 
and on the more or less complete inheritance of the successive adaptations 
of each part to the surrounding conditions. Plants which are already well 
adapted by the structure of their flowers for cross-fertilisation by the aid of 
insects often possess an irregular corolla, which has been modelled in 
relation to their visits ; and it would have been of little or no use to such 
plants to have become heterostyled. We can thus understand why it is 
that not a single species is heterostyled in such great families as the 
Leguminose, Labiatw, Scrophulariacew, Orchidex, &c., all of which have 
irregular flowers. Every known heterostyled plant, however, depends on 
insects for its fertilisation, and not on the wind; so that it is a rather 
aw fact that only one genus, Pontederia, has a plainly irregular 
coro. 

Why some species are more adapted than others for cross-fertiliza- 
tion, or why, if they once were, they have since lost such adapta- 
tion, and are now in consequence self-fertilized, has to some extent 
been discussed in Mr. Darwin's previous work. The reason why 
certain species have been pono to this end by being made hetero- 
styled rather than by any of the other processes specified is to be 
sought, he proceeds to suggest, in the manner in which hetero- 
stylism originated—an obscure subject, on which he does not pro- 
fess to throw much light, but which is well worthy of discussion. 
The first step towards a species becoming heterostyled is most 
probably great variability in the length of the pistil and stamens, 
or of the pistil alone. This is highly conspicuous in Primula veris 
and vulgaris, It is so strongly marked in Amstnckia spectabilis 
and Nolana prostrata, that before experimenfing upon them he 
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thought both species heterostyled. Now it is not difficult to con- 
ceive the different effects which would be produced by the visits of 
insects when the organs of fertilization were once differentiated in 
size and proportion. Take a highly varying species, with all or 
most of the anthers exserted in some individuals, and in others 
seated low down in the corolla, the stigma also in like manner vary- 
ing in position. Insects visiting such flowers would have different 
saa of their bodies dusted with pollen, to be carried to the next 
ower visited. Now, were the longer stamens nearly equalized in 
length in a certain number of individual plants, the pistil being 
more or less reduced, while in a number of others the shorter 
stamens were similarly equalized with the pistil more or less in- 
creased in length, cross-fertilization would be secured with little 
loss of pollen, And this change, Mr. Darwin argues, would be so 
highly beneficial to the species that we may readily believe it to 
be the normal effect of natural selection. This is at least more 
probable than the view of H. Miiller, that ordinary or homo- 
styled plants have become heterostyled by mere natural 
habit, which seems to mean little more than natural chance. 
may, of course, be hidden constitutional differences 
between individuals of the same species; but these in turn 
probably owe their development to influences connected with 
the external surroundings. Among these causes, great stress 
is reasonably laid by our author upon the distinction be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate unions. The result of experi- 
ments designed to test these effects is to bring into. clear light 
the law which Mr. Darwin here enunciates. In Table XXXIII., 
in icular, he shows how much more feeble each form is when 
legitimately fertilized with pollen from a distinct form than with 
its own-form pollen. The fertility of these unions may be judged 
by two standards—the proportion of flowers which in either case 
capsules, and the average number of seeds per capsule. 
Another remarkable difference is seen in the size of the pollen 
grains, those from the anthers of the short-styled form, the tubes 
of which have to penetrate the longer pistil of the long-styled 
form, being larger than the grains from the other form. This 
curious relation led Delphino, as it formerly did Mr. Darwin him- 
self, to connect the larger size of the grains in the short-styled 
flowers with the greater supply of matter needed for the develop- 
ment of their r tubes. Doubts were, however, suggested to 
our author’s mind by the case of Linum, in which the grains of the 
two forms are of equal size, whilst the pistil of one is about twice 
as long as that of the other. And these doubts have since been 
stre’ by the cases of Limnanthemum and Coccocypselum, in 
which the grains are of equal size in the two forms, whilst in the 
former germs the pistil is nearly thrice, and in the latter twice, as 
long as in the other form. In plants at large there is no close 
telationship traceable between the size of the pollen grains and 
the length of the pistil. At the same time, our author is 
loth to give up the belief that the pollen grains from the longer 
‘stamens of heterostyled plants have become larger in order to allow 
of the development of longer tubes; and he seeks to reconcile the 
conflicting facts by the supposition that in some species the tubes 
are developed wholly, or almost wholly, from matter contained 
within the grains, in other species from matter yielded by the 
pistil, it being necessary in the former that the grains of the two 
forms should differ in size relatively to the length of the pistil 
which the tubes have to penetrate, but not so in the, other case. 
‘That the relative length of these organs is in some way an adapta- 
tion for the safe transport of the pollen from the one form to the 
«ther he has hardly a doubt, this law moreover having a direct 
and significant bearing upon the general principle of progressive 
fecundation. 

Under the second sub-group of hermaphrodite flowers come tliose 
which, instead cf being perfect and fully expanded, are minute and 
completely closed, having their petals rudimentary, some of 
the enthers being often aborted, and the remainder, together 
with the stigmas, much reduced in size. These flowers are notwith- 
standing perfectly fertile. This distinction between ordinary open 
and minute closed flowers was known before the time of Linnzus, 
and gave rise to much controversy about the sexuality of plants. 
These closed flowers received from Dr. Kuhn the name of 

i ic. In their small size, and in their never opening, 
they resemble buds. Besides having their organs slight or rudi- 
mentary, they have their pollen grains few in number, with thin, 
transparent coats. ne secrete nectar nor emit any odour. 
Hence, as well as m their corolla being rudimentary, 
insects do not visit them, nor, if they did, could they effect an 
entrance, Such flowers are in consequence nominally self- 
fertilized, producing, however, abundance of seed. To the forty- 
four genera of this kind of flower enumerated by Kuhn Mr. 
Darwin has added a few more, making the whole number of 
genera fifty-five. It is far from easy, indeed, to decide in all 
cases what flowers are to be classed as cryptogamic. Some would 
include among them the vine, which has its flowers imperfectly 
open, and yet bears fruit. In certain aquatic and marsh plants, 
as Ranunculus aquatilis and Alisma natans, the flowers remain 
closely shut so long as they are submerged, and in this condition 
fertilize themselves, yet produce open flowers when exposed 
to the air. are uently excluded from the 
true cleistogamic class. There is no ditlerence in number 
or appearance to be traced between the seeds produced by 

i ie and flowers. ‘To what end nature has given 
birth to this distinction between plants is by no means clear. ‘That 
it is entirely due to arrested development, Mr. Darwin gives reasons 
for doubting, though this may be so in some cases, as in Viola, 


where the lower rudimentary petal is larger than the others; in 
Impatiens, where in the cleistogamic flowers there is the vestige of 
a spur; and in Ononis, which has the ten stamens united in a tube. 
It is Delphino’s belief that cleistogamic flowers have been deve- 
a in order to secure the production of seeds under climatic or 
other conditions which tend to prevent the fertilization of perfect 
flowers. This may hold good, Mr. Darwin allows, to some extent, 
but he discerns a far more efficient motive in nature in the produc- 
tion of seeds with little consumption of nutrient matter or expen- 
diture of vital force. The flower is much reduced in size; but, what 
is far more important, an extremely small quantity of pollen has to 
be formed, none being lost through the ponents bel of insects 
or from weather, and pollen contains much nitrogen and phos- 
phorus. We here, then, come upon a beneficent end which is 
in harmony with the operations of nature throughout. It gives, 
as we have said, unity and continuity to the great plan of vital 
organization. Such is the moral which Mr. Darwin has from the 
first taught us to educe from the study of nature in all her 
forms. In this his latest work he has not perhaps so much set 
this lesson consciously or systematically before our eyes as let 
it evolve itself from the mass of admirably ordered and highly 
significant details which his keen and careful study of botanical 
forms has enabled him to accumulate. His book may be found 
too technical in language, as well as too replete with minute 
and special facts, to yield pleasure to the general reader. Nor can 
it be said that the writer has put forth with his usual success 
those exceptional powers of analysis and generalization which 
have been wont to enrich science with some new formula or some 
more compact and definite law of the natural world. The volume 
is a collection of highly valuable observations, out of which we 
should be glad to see him evolve more fully and explicitly that 
inner or implicit meaning which we have striven to the best of 
our apprehension to grasp, and to aid our readers to realize for 
themselves. 


SANKEY’S SPARTAN AND THEBAN SUPREMACIES.* 


| ge eernpe of the holocaust (may we call it?) which used to be 
otiered to his less fortunate predecessors, the youthful student 
of Greek history at the present day may sit down to a neat little 
banquet of small dishes, proceeding in succession ab ovo usque ad 
mala—from the Aryan egg of Mr. Cox to the extremely light 
dessert supplied by other purveyors in the sketches of Greek social 
life artistically arranged by Professor Mahatty. Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tribution will, we hope, not be passed by unheeded, though it 
comes relatively late in the list, and has no seasoning to speak 
of to commend it to jaded appetites. In his preface, indeed, 
the author of The Spartan and Theban Supremacies states 
that he has “ attempted to lighten to some extent the charge of 
dulness so often brought against the ‘ Hellenika’ by borrowing 
many of the graphic touches of humour and description which 
frequently redeem its general dreariness.” We cannot suppress a 
wish that he had enumerated these passages in his index, for they 
are not easy to find in the body of his work, which does little to 
invalidate Niebuhr’s remark that to compare Xenophon with 
Thucydides would be like comparing Gleim with Goethe. Like 
most alliterative antitheses, this was rather less than more 
felicitous ; still it has some point, for “‘ Father Gleim” was the 
laureate of the early days of another supremacy based in its origin 
upon grenadiers. We are far from quarrelling with the Spartan 
simplicity of Mr. Sankey’s own style, though it is rather long 
to have to wait for an episode told with exceptional spirit 
till we reach the battle of Leuctra. The joint editor of the 
Epochs of Ancient History series has set himself a modest task, 
and has performed it in a modest way. It would have been 
more ambitious, for instance, to attempt to fill a whole duodecimo 
with a narrative of the rise and fall of the Theban supremacy 
only. The history of Bceotia and of the Beeotian Federation would 
have made an interesting introduction; the designs of Iason of 
Phere an appropriate, and in some sense a novel, epilogue. But a 
certain independence of method anda certain originality of research 
would have been in this case requisite; while Mr. Sankey has 
merely sought to fill by a synchronistic narrative which should 
omit nothing of importance the gap between the “epochs” treated 
in the little books of Mr. Cox and Mr. Curteis. 

Whatever may be our judgment of Xenophon—and we agree 
with Mr. Sankey that he little knew himself how true an Athenian 
he was—we have indeed occasion for gratitude towards him. Par- 
tisan as he is, even to naiveté in his partisanship, yet he remains 
our principal guide through that dark but eventiul period of Greek 
history, the time of the second Spartan supremacy. As it is, our 
knowledge of the system of decarchies and harmosts established by 
Lysander is all too scanty; “ of the internal history of the towns 
under their rule little is known ; but from the ruthless rancour of 
Greek political life generally, and from the analogy of the Thirty 
at Athens, it may be judged that their members used their abso- 
lute liberty of action to satiate with blood their lust of vengeance, 
and to glut with plunder their rapacious cupidity.” Our informa- 
tion as to the doings of the Thirty certainly comes to some extent 
from ez-parte statements, such as those of Lysias; but there 
can be no doubt as to the correctness of the picture. Mr. Sankey 
heightens its effect by contrasting at the outset the grievances of 
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the Spartan system with “the sentimental complaints against 
Athenian supremacy ”; and showing how “ the heartless indiffer- 
ence of the Ephors” superseded nothing worse than “the tardy, 
and sometimes partial, justice of the dikasteries.” Elsewhere he 
goes even further, and observes, with a positiveness which it would 
perhaps be difficult unless negatively to make good, that— 
Imperial Athens had doubtless made her authority respected and her will 
; but her subordinate officials, her inspectors, and her tax-gatherers 
always been forced to keep their personal caprices within legal bounds ; 
and the dependent States were sure that their complaints would obtain from 
the Athenian dikasteries a redress which was in the main just, even though 
sometimes tardy. 


We have always thought that there was some danger in taking too 
favourable a view of the conditions of the Athenian Confedera- 
tion. One of the grievances of the allies, which has hitherto been 
little noticed, has been recently brought out in Gilbert's Contri- 
butions to the Internal History of Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War. The security of the commerce of the allies of course 
depended upon the Athenians, and directly upon the strateg?, whose 
duty it was to provide for the protection of the seas within the 
boundaries of the Confederation. Hence it became usual, and 
doubtless necessary, for the allies to purchase the goodwill of these 
Athenian magistrates by “ voluntary” gifts; and of Alcibiades it 
is stated by Lysias that within the four or five years of his strategy, 
he pocketed twice the amount received by any strategus, so that the 
sum total of these gifts amounted to one hundred talents. When, 
at the time of the foundation of the Second Naval Confederation 
(concerning the conditions of which, by the way, very little is to 
be learnt from Mr. Sankey), Isocrates was advising the Athenians 
honestly to respect the autonomy of their allies, he specially ex- 
horted them not to leave the latter to the arbitrary treatment of 
the strategi; from which the conclusion backwards is sufficiently 
obvious. In any case, however, and to whatever degree it may be 
in itself explicable by other considerations besides that of the 
“ disintegrating tendency of Hellenic city life,” the “centrifugal” 
tendency of the allies bitterly avenged itself upon them. The 

wer of Sparta after the Peloponnesian War was such as no 
tate had ever possessed in Greece, such as Athens herself would 
not have acquired had she proved victorious in the struggle; for 
it was regarded by the whole conservative party in Hellas as a 
restoration of the old order of things, and it had Persia at its 
back. How Sparta abused that power, Mr. Sankey very clearly 
shows. His judgment of Lysander is a well-balanced one; and 
the aapenenr oy which rests upon the conqueror of Athens for the 
system adopted by Sparta after her victory is not overstated. We 
had expected, as a matter of course, the contrast with Callicratidas, 
whose magnanimity and general Hellenic sympathies are established 
facts, and concerning whom it is undeniable that (if we may 
be permitted italics) “he might possibly have seen that, with all 
its faults, the Athenian confederacy was not only a step in 
the right direction, but the highest point to which the political 
development of the Greeks had attained; and, correcting its 
faults, he might have made an effort to work on the same principle.” 
In Lysander, as Mr. Sankey shows, the dry light of ruthless ambi- 
tion consumed the more vulgar vices; his other characteristic, so 
well expressed by Plutarch when he says that Lysander was of a 
nature better fitted for service (@cpamevrixds) than becomes a 
oom Mr. Sankey connects with his birth from a mother “ of 
plebeian, if not of servile, origin.” 

Something of this pliability his + taught to Agesilaus, 
of whom this narrative contains a kindly sketch. But, how- 
ever we may like to see due recogniticn paid to the undying 
popularity of Xenophon’s hero, and however much we may 
wish that Xenophon’s genuine biography of Agesilaus had 
been preserved still further to enhance his fame, it must not 
be forgotten how largely the political action of the indomitable 
King contributed to the downfall of his city’s supremacy. Agesi- 
laus was determined to use the power which accrued to S 
from the conditions of the Peace of Antalcidas; and, above all, to 
use it against Thebes. Thebes he hated with his whole heart. 
Xenophon speaks of him as stimulating the Ephors to summary 
measures against Thebes in the matier of the peace, dua rHv mpds 
OnBaiovs €xSpav, on account of the hatred he bore them—a 
hatred which may find its chief explanation in his having recog- 
nized in the Thebans the real authors of that Corinthian 
league and Corinthian war which had put a stop to his con- 

uering career as the new Agamemnon in Asia. But hatred breeds 

atred, and the Thebans, too, were only awaiting their op- 
portunity. A more doubtful point in the political career of 
Agesilaus is the reason which induced him to give way to his 
son’s intercession on behalf of Sphodrias, the enfant terrible of the 
party of action to which he became a sudden convert by the ex- 
tremely unhappy thought of surprising the Pirseeus in the midst 
of peace. The whole story of the attempt and of the treatment of 
the culprit at Sparta remains obscure. Mr. Sankey, we observe, 
declines to give credit to the statements of Plutarch and Xenophon, 
that Sphodrias was “stimulated to his attempt by Theban guile or 
gold.” The offence led to the formation of the Second Athenian 
Confederacy, with regard to which, as already observed, Mr. 
Sankey might have entered into more detail. On the other hand, 
the league which, after Leuctra, Athens attempted to establish as 
the natural successor to the hegemony lost by Sparta, was so utterly 
abortive that the notice of the design given here (p. 188) fully 
suffices. But the general history of the policy of Athens durin 
the period covered by this book, and of the decay of politica 
energy which had, it may almost be said, in spite of themselves, 


come upon the Athenians, Mi. Sankey might have been 
expected to trace in a more jconnected fashion. It cannot be 
said that this would have been foreign to the p of the volume, 
which does not so rigidly adhere to its more immediate subject 
as to exclude a chapter, for the rest well-written, on Socrates. But 
when we read (p. 46) that the self-seeking oligarchs who had mis- 
ruled Athens under the protection of Sparta were “succeeded by 
democrats who were conspicuous forall good qualities,”and in the last 
page of the book find that “the city was rotten to the core,” we 
feel that such a decline requires, if not explanation, at least 
further illustration than it has received from Mr. Sankey; nor was 
there any reason why the labours of modern historians, and the 
history of Athenian literature and art, should not have been 
utilized for the purpose, as no doubt they could’ competently have 
been by Mr. Sankey. It is indispensable that a little book like 
that before us should, except in isolated passages, condense its 
subject, and should generally confine itself to suggesting to the 
student the threads which he will afterwards elsewhere pursue. 
But it is not necessary that it should confine itself so rigidly as the 
book before us does to the beaten track, and bring so little life into 
sg those parts of the narrative which need it most. The 

etreat of the Ten Thousand will always be good reading for 
young and old; but we sadly fear that the weariness of spirit 
which is apt to befall more indolent students of later “ operations 
in Asia Minor,” and of “the Corinthian War,” will not - cured 
by the perusal of Mr. Sankey’s chapters on these parts of his 
theme. 

With the narrative of the liberation of Thebes, and of the rise 
and brief endurance of her supremacy, we enter upon more inter- 
esting chapters, and it is only due to Mr. Sankey to say that he has 
done fair justice to his opportunity. An examination of the antece- 
dents of Lceotian history did not enter into his plan. There is per- 
haps no inquiry which would have to guard itself more carefully, on 
the one hand, against attaching too much significance to the influ- 
ence of distinctions of race, on the other against unduly neglecting 
them. The history of the Beeotians is one thing, that of the 
Thebans is another ; it was only in their official relations abroad that 
the Thebans could establish that identity between their own and 
the Bceotian name which at home they could not permanently 
bring about ; and it was precisely in this direction that the Peace 
of Antalcidas touched them so nearly. That peace dissolved the 
Beeotian league ; the very name Beeotian, the formal significance 
of which (as Mr. Freeman has shown) is so evident from the 
usage of Greek historians, had lost its old political meaning ; and, 
finally, the exploit of Phoebidas, which Mr. Sankey judges with 
temper and declines to execrate with religious horror like “ the 
pious Xenophon,” laid the isolated city prostrate at the feet of her 
ancient ally. What raised Thebes from this slough of despond ? 
Great deeds are not done without great men, and Thebes found 
a men now for the first time in her political history, But un- 

oubtedly the growth of a new spirit in Theban life is to be 
ascribed to the contact into which, since the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Thebes had come with the State which she had hated 
with the bitterest of hatreds—a compound of natural antipathy, 
neighbourly jealousy, and historical shame — but in which 
now she had to recognize her best ally against 
the power which threatened her own independence as well 
as that of every other Hellenic community. Not only had 
a democratic party, connected with Athens, begun from the close 
of the Peloponnesian War to form itself at Thebes; not only 
had the city, speaking for all Boeotia, defied the tyrannous 
decrees of Sparta against the Athenian refugees, and enabled 
Thrasybulus to effect his return and the restoration of Athenian 
freedom; but gradually a generation had grown up under the 
shadow of the Cadmea, imbued with the influences of new ideas 
and with a wider culture, with more generous conceptions of 
political life and of life in general than had dwelt in the breasts 
of the old Theban oligarchs. Of this generation the representative 
and the flower was Epaminondas, a descendant of one of the 
families who had lived in the land before the Boeotian immigra- 
tion, and therefore connecting the primitive traditions of the 
country with the brief period of its historic glories. In him and 
in the chivalrous Pelopidas—chivalrous in his public as in private 
life, in which, as Plutarch says, he had voluntarily chosen the 
verty which came to his great friend by destiny, and nowhere 
Petter characterized than by the simple words of Cornelius Nepos, 
vir fortis ac strenuus—those glories centre; but Thebes could not 
have risen to the height of the tasks she accomplished under their 
uidance had she not been regenerated by what was after all the 
true breath of Hellenic life, the spirit of Attic culture. What 
Epaminondas sought to accomplish for Thebes and Hellas 
as a statesman is well known, and has been once more 
justly appreciated in the narrative before us; but it has 
n amply shown by Curtius that the movement fostered 
by him in his native city also extended to science and art; 
aud that it was no mere phrase when he bade his fellow-citizens, 
if they desired theirs to be the foremost city in Hellas, place the 
Propylea of Athens on the ascent to the Cadmea. The flaw in 
his fair fame as a Hellene is the fact that he reverted, or allowed 
Thebes to revert, to the ignominious resource of once more calling 
in Persia as the supreme arbiter of Greek affairs; nor are we in- 
clined to accept the palliation suggested by the historian just cited, 
that the proceedi fad been rendered necessary by the acts of the 


adversaries of the Thebans. The nominal intervention of Persia 
obtained by Thebes was perfectly futile in its results, and Mantinea 
i significance do we attach 


had to be fought all the same. Still less 
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to Mr. Sankey’s sagpetion that “Thebes, at any rate, as her 
enemies were fond of reminding her, was doing no violence to her 
earlier history in ing the support” of the Persian King. We 
would rather lean tothe implied hope that “the influence of 
Epaminondas was at this moment comparatively small.” In any case, 
it is melancholy to think that the assertion of the principle 6m 
ovdev d€owro mpds Spxwv was left to those single- 
minded politicians, the Corinthians. The whole story of those trans- 
actions before the battle of Mantinea, which shows the impossibility 
of anagreement between the Greeks, offers the best explanation of 
the results which ensued. Yet it is true, as Mr. Sankey says, that 
the battle of Mantinea itself, though it did not add to the power of 
Thebes, did not increase the confusion and disorder in Hellas. 
“By the peace that ensued the independence of Messenia was 
secured, and Megalopolis and the Pan-Arkadian constitution were 
preserved from destruction.” It is pleasing to remember that eleven 
years after Mantinea a Theban army once more entered Pelopon- 
nesus to protect Megalopolis against the hypocritical designs of 
Sparta, and that the traditions of the Hellenic policy of Epaminon- 
das thus helped to preserve the future birthplace of Philopceemen. 


THE ADVENTURES OF NEVIL BROOKE.* 


ves history of India is panel dry; yet, considering its 
intimate connexion with England, and how many families at 
home have a representative there, a debt of obligation is due from 
the public to any author who, by throwing over the dry bones of 
Indian history a glamour of romantic incident, shall succeed in 
ing the subject fascinating or even interesting. Many of us 
have probably been drawn to historical study from a desire to 
pursue a subject the first introduction to which was made in the 
pages of Scott, or Dumas, or Bulwer. And the author of Nevil 
rooke, by endeavouring to serve up the wondrous tale of our 
first conquests in India in a more exciting form than Mill’s dry 
story or Macaulay's picturesque, but still matter of fact, narra- 
tive, has followed a familiar precedent; while in this, as in similar 
instances, the merit of the conception may be surpassed by the 
mode of detailed execution. How far such a result has in 
this instance been achieved our readers must judge for them- 
ng from the brief abstract we will endeavour to lay before 
them. 

The hero is introduced to us coming home to his widowed 
mother from a country grammar school one evening in the year 1744, 
announcing that he had won the prize ; and the first sample of our 
author’s mode of dressing up details of fact into his romance, to 
give it an air of reality, is shown when the boy announces his 
success by saying, “ It’s all right, mother, I’ve won the prize, and 
the Doctor says I am facile princeps, which means that I am cock 
of the school.” From which also we learn that in the year 1744 
to be cock of the school meant to get a prize. The happy way 
in which the style of speaking a hundred years ago is hit off, 
will be recognized in this extract. In fact, Master Nevil, his 
mother, and their neighbours, all talk so very much like the people 
of to-day, that we are almost surprised to find that the young man, 
when he goes up to town on receipt of his Indian writership, is 
not made to travel by the North-Western Railway. As it is, he 
travels by coach, and when at length the passengers by it “ entered 
the great town, Nevil was astonished at the number of the people 
still in the streets, and dazzled by the glare from the shops and 
taverns, the torches of linkboys,” and the flambeaux borne in 
front of Sedan chairs and carriages. Touches like these mark the 
genius of romance-writing ; certainly the dazzling glare of London 
streets by night in 1744 is one of its aspects which would never 
have presented itself to our prosaic mind. In due course our 
hero starts on his voyage; and it is characteristic of the beautiful 
mildness of disposition—a quality specially appropriate in a hero 
destined to share in the work of building up our Indian 
Empire— which distinguishes him through life that, walking 
down from his uncle’s house in the City to embark on board 
“the good ship Hoyal Caroline, lying in the Pool ready for 
sea,” he is greatly impressed with “the labyrinth of narrow 
and dirty lanes beyond the Tower,” which he now sees for 
the first time, so that apparently he had never had the curiosity 
to visit the “ good ship” before he sailed in her all the time she 
was lying in the dock, and had made no sort of preparation for the 
voyage. Had he been described as getting an outtit from Thresher 
and Glenny, and sailing in the weekly P. and O. steamer, the thing 
could not have been put more naturally. Of the voyage happily 
not much is said, save that it was a proof of Nevil’s inborn sweet- 
ness of disposition “that he soon became popular with almost 
every one in the ship, from the delicate lady ”—an invariable pas- 
senger in ships to India in 1744—‘ whose wishes he anticipated 
with habitual courtesy, to the sturdy mariner, whose interminable 
yarns he listened to and laughed at; while with the gentlemen 
on board he could converse on most subjects intelligently 
and agreeably, having uired more knowledge than was 
common at his age”; and that, on the occasion of his being 
insulted We the bully among the passengers, he turns the other 
cheek to be smitten with a quite touching meekness. By the 
way, we gather from the account of the row on board that the 
Royal Caroline had no officer of the watch. However, as the author 

ly observes, “It would be wearisome to relate all the events of 


* The Adventures of Nevil Brooke ; or, How India was Won for England. 
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the voyage, which resembled other voyages in many of its 
detaiis,” but this particular voyage at least stands out from the 
common in having the fortune to find a narrator who tells us 
that “there was a violent storm in doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, which lasted for days, and often placed the ship in great 
danger, and tried the endurance of the passengers and the sea- 
manship of the crew”; with which powerful example of realistic 
writing we will take leave of the Royal Caroline, and bring our 
hero to land at Madras. 

Here of course he falls in with Clive; and we have an account 
of the latter's famous duel, as to which Nevil Brooke observes 
that “ Duelling is a bad thing at best, and often seems to him like 
staking a valuable life against a worthless one ”—a profound and 
appropriate reflection to put into the mouth of a young Madras 
writer in the middle of the last century. Clive, however, can do 
something besides fight duels; he can tell stories from Indian his- 
tory, Nevil conveniently supplying the leading questions to bring 
out his knowledge, and so the reader is cunningly plied with little 
bits of Mill and Orme, under the guise of stories told by Clive to 
his friend in their solitary walks about the Trumpington Road of 
Madras. The reader is thus by the novelist’s art posted up in the 
needful information on Carnatic politics to enable him to follow the 
course of thenarrative. Then come the exciting scenes of the early 
wars in Southern India with the French; and Labourdonnais, Du- 
pleix, and the rest of the personages of the times are brought on 
the scene in a manner that would be quite realistic if it were not that 
they all talk exactly like each other, and like the Clive and Nevil 
Brooke of the story, and that, so far as local colouring goes, the scene 
might as well have been laid in Kamschatka as in the Carnatic. 
Nevil is taken prisoner and carried off to Pondicherry, and there falls 
in with the Chevalier de Ste. Croix, who turns out to be the 
friend of a Warwickshire neighbour of Nevil, and reading a letter 
of introduction, which the latter had fortunately brought with him, 
entertains him hospitably. The Chevalier, it appears, has married 
a native lady whom he had rescued from a Sati: the lady was 
dead, but had left a little daughter, whose real name is Louise, but 
who, being dressed in ‘Indian fashion, in a dress, that is to say, 
which no one ever saw in India, or anywhere else off the 
stage, is known by the appropriate nickname of Sakoontala. 
Of this little girl it is recorded that “ Nevil thought he had never 
seen so beautiful a child, and the beauty was of a very different 
character from anything to be found in Europe; for her skin was 
of a softness, a smoothness, a polish unrivalled in any other clime.” 
The truth of this picture may be admitted; the peculiar polish of 
which the skin of the half-caste is susceptible can cerit.inly not be 
attained by the European, and is not to be found anywhere but in 
India, although an approximation to it may be met with in the West 
Indies. This young lady, ct. ten, sings a French song for Nevil, 
“preluding with a few notes of a light and lively air ” on the guitar, 
and then follows up with a Hindoo song “ of a wild and plaintive 
melody,” which she has “ learnt from her dear old ayah.” All this is 
about as probable as if one were to describe an Esquimaux maiden 
amusing the Arctic voyager with a sonata of Schumann. A little 
half-caste girl, whose busy father left her to the care of “ her dear 
old ayah,” would inevitably have acquired a more copious than 
choice vocabulary in the vernacular, and would have sat all day 
squatting on the floor eating sweetmeats and discussing bazaar 
gossip, and would certainly not have learnt to play on any instrument 
but the tum-tum. 

Our hero goes to Calcutta in time to be one of the captives of 
the Black Hole; and so we get a graphic account of the recapture 
of Calcutta. Brooke is on board the Kent, the Admiral’s flag- 
ship, 
and now gazed from the quarterdeck on the scene of the late atrocities. 

“Don’t look so serious, Mr. Brooke,” said a frank, hearty voice beside 
him ; “there is no fear of the Black Hole this time.” 

“T was thinking of the dead,” replied Nevil, with some tremulousness 
in his tone. 

“ Well, you see, we can’t bring them to life again,” said the Admiral ; 

“and we sailors, my young friend, are not much given to blubbezing over 
what can’t be helped.” 
To make the hero, just as he is coming in sight alongside of the 
enemy’s batteries, from which by the way “ several men” on the 
Kent “fall dead or wounded” immediately afterwards, to be 
thinking about the people who were killed nearly a year before is 
a lifelike touch. But our Nevil’s thoughts are always in beautiful 
harmony with the natural feelings of the moment. “I wish,” 
says Coote, after the fort at Calcutta had been carried, * the 
infernal scoundrels had shown fight,” to which Brooke replies 
“that it is better as it is,” for “we should probably have had to 
kill poor wretches who had nothing to do with the murder, 
and even those who committed it are to be pitied for their 
brutal ignorance.” Coote not unnaturally rejoins, “You are 
more forgiving than I should be in your place, Mr. Brooke.” 
Clearly the author should have made his hero go out as a Ply- 
mouth Brother instead of as a soldier; nor, considering his treat- 
ment of the subject, need he have been deterred by the fact that 
the sect in question had not then been established. 

After these specimens of the book we need not stop to quote 
from the account of the battle of Plassey, which is conceived very 
much in the style of the Annual Register, without the facts. Of 
course Sakoontala or Louise has been carried off by the Nawab 
Suraja Doulah, with infamous design, but the reader feels no 
uneasiness on this score, being quite certain that Brooke, who, 
with an ample stock of benevolent platitudes and blessings for the 
misguided natives around, is in hot pursuit, will recover her before 
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the base Nawab has time to accomplish his purpose. The 
rescue is effected accordingly with the help of the “dear old 
ayah,” who comes again opportunely on the scene, and a certain 

esuit priest, who is constantly turning up and disappearing again 
in the course of the story, disguised as a native, and being ap- 
parently able to speak Bengalee with perfect fluency and accent, 
after a few months’ practice. Nevil marries Sakoontala and 
takes his bride to England, where the climate appears to 
agree with her remarkably well, and she is received with 
the warmest affection by Mrs. Brooke senior, who is, we 
are bound to say, the first mother-in-law who ever mani- 
fested that feeling for the wife of a son who brought a half- 
caste bride from India to join the family circle at home. 

We have been puzzled to know whether the author of this 
feeble book has ever been in India. The total absence of any local 
colouring or appearance of verisimilitude in his descriptions would 
favour the inference that he has not; but then it is difficult to 
fancy that any one who had not been there would go out of his 
way to write such stuff. The book reminds us of what Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth would be at his worst, if he were to go to India for his 
plot, and the story were to appear without any of the illustra- 
tions which have done so much for the circulation of his histori- 
eal romances. We dare say sillier novels have been written, but 
this is quite the silliest novel we have ever read. 


THE CRANMER FAMILY.* 


WE: have heard of a genealogist so enthusiastic that he 
lamented the hard fate of our forefather Adam, who could 
not possibly have entertained himself with that study. Perhaps 
the sympathy was misplaced. The length of years attributed to 
Adam would surely have allowed him to do a good deal of genea- 
logy the other way. When men lived into their tenth century, to 
distinguish the order of their descendants would call for the exer- 
cise of the same kind of faculties which are now called for in the 
man who wishes to distinguish the order of his forefathers. And, 
on the whole, genealogy downwards would seem to be in some 
ways more satisfactory than genealogy upwards. If we can con- 
ceive an eponymous hero living to feel himself treated as an epony- 
mous hero, to see his gens gathering around him and looking up 
to him as their chief, he would be tempted to have a higher 
opinion of himself than could be entertained—on genealogical 
grounds at least—by any of his descendants. 

Such a privilege as this can, however, only be enjuyed by a few. 
The mass of those who make genealogy a study must be content 
to follow their studies in the more usual way, backwards. And 
if genealogy is to be studied at all, it certainly cannot be studied 
more thoroughly than it is done by Mr. Waters. Here we have 
two chapters printed in advance, as part of a larger work which is 
to come. Cranmer and Wood come in merely as parts of a much 
larger scheme, “a large unfinished work which comprises the his- 
tory of a multitude of families, and is entitled ‘ Genealogical 
Memoirs of the Extinct Family of Chester of Chicheley, their 
Ancestors and Descendants.’” Now of course we had heard of 
Cranmer, and, after a little thought, we found that we had heard of 
Wood ; but, frightful as it may sound in genealogical ears, we 
must contess that we had never heard of Chester of Chicheley. 
That is to say, we could not call up any distinct remembrance of 
having heard or read of anybody of that name. Yet the chances 
are that before long, in a reading of something new, or in a read- 
ing again of something old, we shall find the name of Chester of 
Chicheley staring us in the face. In reading the account of any 
transaction, there are sure to be a mass of names which are passed 
by at the time as conveying no particular meaning. We then 
light upon something which gives the name a meaning, and the 
next time we come across it it seems like the name of an old 
friend. As yet, all we know of Chester of Chicheley is that he 
has somehow something to do with Archbishop Cranmer and with 
Bishop Wood. When we next meet his name it will doubtless strike 
us, and we shall find out whether he—by he, of course, we mean 
the onified gens—did anything to make himself remembered 
on his own account. As it is, we only mark the way in which 
local names travel about, and get settled at places far away from 
those from which they were first taken. Here is Chester living 
at Chicheley, a fact which brings more clearly home to us, what 
we might have thought for ourselves, that there must be a place 
Chicheley somewhere. But Archbishop Chicheley, who bears the 
name of that place, was by all accounts born at Higham Ferrers, 

Mr. Waters earnestly pleads for a distinction between genealogy 
and pedigree-making ; and we fully admit the distinction. That 
is to say, Mr. Waters does not put down a single stage in any 
descent unless he has proved, often with a good deal of 
trouble, that it has a real right to be there. Sir Bernard Burke, 
on the other hand, puts down anything that he is told, true or 
false, possible or impossible. That is to say, there is the same 
difference between Mr. Waters and Sir Bernard Burke that there 
is between any other two menin any other pursuit, one of whom 
is careful about facts, while the other is not. But the pursuit, or 
professed pursuit, is the same in both cases. Both Mr. Waters 
and Sir Bernard Burke draw up pedigrees; the distinction between 


* Genealogical Memoirs of the Kindred Families of Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Wood, Bishop of Lichfield. By 
Robert Edmond Chester Waters, Esq., B.A. Printed for the Author by 
Robson & Sons. 1877. 


genealogy and pedigree-making is not a difference of subject, 
but a 5 Remy » way of treating the subject. It is like 
any other form of the great distinction between accuracy and 
inaccuracy. We can quite understand that a genealogist must be 
anxious not to be mistaken for a pedigree-maker, that Mr. Waters 
must be anxious not to be mistaken for Sir Bernard Burke. But 
this does not touch the question as to the value of genealogy as a 
study. If two men sit down to chronicle grandmothers, there is a 
wide difference between the man who chronicles the right grand- 
mothers and the one who chronicles the wrong ones. But this 
leaves quite untouched the question whether it is worth any man’s 
while to trouble himself to chronicle grandmothers at all. 

When we turn over Mr. Waters’s pages we are inclined to say 
on the whole that it is, That is, the man who chronicles grand- 
mothers in an intelligent way has his place in the economy of 
things. We may wonder at the taste which leads any man to 
spend a great deal of time in tracing out the births, deaths, and 
marriages of a crowd of people who in themselves do not matter 
at all, But we are inclined to say that his time is not wasted, 
because, in searching out the history of the people who do not 
matter, he ever and anon alights on things which illustrate the 
history of people who do matter. Most of the people whose 
names Mr. Waters has brought together are in themselves abso- 
lutely unimportant; but several of them are far otherwise, and the 
investigation of both classes is a single process, the important facts 
cannot be got at without wading through the unimportant facts. 
We come to the end of Mr. Waters’s book with the distinct 
feeling that we know more of the history of the sixteenth and of 
the seventeenth centuries than we knew before we read it. His 
time then, we hold, has not been thrown away. 

The persons who are treated of in this volume gather around 
two chief persons of widely different fame, Thomas Cranmer and 
Thomas Wood. The outline of the life of Thomas Cranmer is 
known to all, though the filling up of the outline will be very 
different as it is filled up by different hands. Thomas Wood does 
not stand out at all conspicuously on the face of history. Bishop 
of Lichfield, he is remembered at Lichtield as the simoniacal 
Bishop who built the present palace. So we heard him spoken of 
there thirty-five years ago, and as such we remembered him when 
we found him again in Mr. Waters’s book. Now we shail 
certainly remember if we ever meet him again anywhere. And 
the chances are—we have not looked to see whether it is so—that 
his name is mentioned somewhere or other among the crowd of 
names to be found in Pepys and Evelyn. Only, till we read Mr. 
Waters, there was nothing in such a chance mention to strike 
us. After reading him there will be. 

Mr. Waters of course does not go through the whole life of 
Archbishop Cranmer; but he brings out a great many things 
illustrating his life and character, as well as those of the persons 
immediately connected with him. Shall we draw aline? Know- 
ledge of a man fairly takes in knowledge of his father, his brothers, 
and his sons; but it needs a considerable effort to carry on the 
interest to his granddaughters’ granddaughters. We are glad— 
perhaps we should rather say sorry—to know about the Archbishop’s 
son and about his brother Kdmund. But we cannot work upon our- 
selves to care the least for Bethia Webb—except to ask why she 
was so called—as she seems to have done nothing more remarkable 
than to inherit a considerable fortune and to marry her cousin 
Francis Chester, who eventually succeeded as the eighth baronet 
of his family. To go back to the Cranmers, Mr. Waters begins 
with demolishing several imaginary Cranmers who have got into 
a county history of Nottinghamshire. Herein he practically shows 
the distinction betwcen the genealogist and the pedigree-maker. 
The Cranmer pedigree in the hands of Sir Bernard Burke would 
doubtless have become longer; in the hands of. Mr. Waters it be- 
comes shorter. The first Cranmer of course took his name from 
a mere frequented by cranes; the exact place appears to be at 
Sutterton in Lincolnshire. ‘The first known Cranmer, Edmund by 
name, obtained the manor of Aslacton by mairiage in the begin- 
ning of the fitteenth century. He was the grandiather of Thomas 
Cranmer, whose Latin will is preserved, and who was the iather 
of three sons, John, Thomas, and Edmund, of whom the 
second was the Archbishop. It is thus plain that the Arch- 
bishop came of a family of gentlemen. His father is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ armiger,” and bore three cranes as his arms. These 
cranes the Archbishop, by Henry the Eighth’s order, changed into 
pelicans. Mr. Waters does not mention the story which 
is told, we think, by Bishop Godwin about a French gentle- 
man bearing the same name and arms as the Archbishop, 
who came over to England and was entertained by his 
namesake. We should guess that this French gentleman must 
have been a descendant of some Englishman settled in France. 
Mr. Waters, as it seems to us, is very merciful to the Archbishop. 
But his narrative brings out very clearly the scandalous nature of 
Cranmer’s dealings with Church property and the shameless wa 
in which he enriched his own family. With Mr. Waters’s boo 
before us, we can better understand the cry of Bonner, “ Here is 
the man who has pulled down so many churches, and who now 
comes to be fie a in a church.” While he was alienating the 
estates of his see to the Crown, and making wasteful leases for his 
kinsfolk, he was not ashamed to receive church lands and rectories 
as his personal estate, and to set up his son as a rich landed pro- 
prietor in Yorkshire, owner of the fallen monasteries of Kirkstall 
and Arthington. When we look at the rootless minster of Kirk- 
stall, it is as well to remember how it became roofless. So he 
gives to his nephew, the squire of Aslacton, the impropriate rec- 
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tories of Aslacton and Whatton for the augmentation of his patri- 
mony. It would, one would have thought, have been more becom- 
ing in a reforming Archbishop to give them to the vicars of the 
several parishes for the augmentation of their doubtless noi uver- 
rich benetices. Thomas Cranmer the younger, however, was a 
— and a spendthrift, and muddled away all his estate. 

e is half inclined to believe in Sir Henry Spelman and the 
“ doom of sacrilege,” when we read, “Thus passed away ever 
vestige of the great estate which Archbishop Cranmer had, 
thirty years before, taken so much pains to secure to 
be the inheritance of his heirs for ever.” Thomas the 
younger died childless; so did the Archbishop’s two daughters, 
Anne and Margaret, of whom the latter was the wife of the fierce 
Protestant poet Thomas Norton, of whom Mr. Waters has much 
to tell us. Norton left a large family, and their mother was a 
Cranmer, as, after the death of Margaret, Norton married Alice, 
daughter of Edmund Cranmer, Archdeacon of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop's brother. She and her husband were fierce persecutors 
of Papists, and he got the name of Archicarnifer. Edmund, the 
Archdeacon, brother of the Archbishop and father-in-law of 
Norton, was put into the archdeaconry by his brother in a way 
for which there seem to have been precedents, but which was 
surely scandalous in itself. Archbishop Warham had given the 
place to a nephew, who was not in holy orders. He was made to 
Tesign on receiving a pension from the new incumbent. The 
descendants cf Edmund go on at some length, and in one case Mr. 
Waters has certainly shown marvellous skill in putting this and 
that together to make out the descent. Of higher historic interest 
are Cranmer’s archiepiscopal seals. Up to 1538 they contain, like 
those of his predecessors, the representation of the martyrdom of 
the earlier Thomas. After that year this is exchanged for scrip- 
tural subjects. 

In the second part of the volume, which is devoted to the family 
of Wood, a good deal comes out which illustrates the court and 
reign of Charles the Second. Thus there was a certain Sir Henry 
Wood, whose daughter was married to Charles, Earl and after- 
wards Duke of Southampton, one of the sons of Charles the 
Second by the Duchess of Cleveland. Both were quite children, 
and, though the marriage had been negotiated before Sir Henry 
Wood died, it was in the end actually carried out by something like 
kidnapping on the part of Duchess Barbara. This brings us to the 
chief personage in the second part, Thomas Wood, first Dean of 
Lichfield and afterwards Bishop of that see, who was the guardian 
of his niece Mary, but did not venture to do anything, because “a 
vacant bishopric was dangling before his eyes, and he had no idea 
of sacrificing his prospects for the protection of his niece.” The 
doings of this Bishop Wood are given at length. It is plain that 
he got his preferments by simony, and scandalously neglected his 
duties, and in both offices he seems to have made himself hateful 
to everybody dbout him. Immediately after the Restoration, the 
Bishop Hacket and the residentiary canons are working hard for 
the restoration of the minster, nearly ruined in the civil wars; 
but they find “our most untractable and filthy-natured Dean,” as 
the Bishop calls him, stand in their way. He was also a 
bendary of Durham, and Hacket writes to Archbishop Sheldon to 
cause Wood to go away there, as they did not want him at Lich- 
field for a day longer than the term of his legal residence. And so 
the quarrel goes on. The Dean is said to be very niggardly, and a 
favourer of Nonconformists. Presently he succeeds to the bishopric, 
> seme of part of the bargain which Sir Henry Wood had made 

ut the marriage of his daughter. Both Archbishop Sheldon 
and his successor Sancroft have not a little trouble about getting 
the new Bishop to live in his diocese or do any episcopal 
duty whatever. Sancroft is characteristically much more 
zealous in the matter than Sheldon, and he brings every 
ae of his office to bear upon his refractory suffragan. 

the other hand, in the matter of his not repairing his houses, 
the palace at Lichtield and the castle at Eccleshall, there is this to 
be suid for Bishop Wood, that when he sued the representatives 
of his predecessor for dilapidations, Sir Andrew Hacket, the 
Bishop’s son, evaded payment under cover of his privilege of Parlia- 
ment. And also, though Wood is described as excessively miserly, 
yet he was the founder of charitable institutions not only by his 
will but in his lifetime. 

In one point Mr. Waters corrects a slip of Lord Macaulay, which 
he seems to take great pleasure in doing. When we once come to the 
reckoning of grandmothers, everybody is found to be of kin to every- 
body, and we gradually come to a certain Elizabeth Webb who 
was wife of Sir John Chapman, Lord Mayor of London, no other 
than the Lord Mayor who was so frightened when Jeffries was 
brought before him. Macaulay says that the Mayor was “ a simple 
man who had passed his whole life in obscurity, and was bewildered 
by finding himself an important actor ina mighty revolution.” That 
he was bewildered there is no doubt; but he certainly had not 
passed his whole life in obscurity. Mr. Waters comments:— 


His narrative is characteristic of Macaulay, for by omitting to mention 
the name of the Lord Mayor, whom he is branding with contempt, he keeps 
out of sight the fact that, so far from being a simple man unversed in public 
affairs, he had ao been elected by his fellow-citizens expressly on account 
of his political experience and his co resistance in the pre- 
ceding year to all the pressure of the Court and threats of the King’s dis- 
pleasure. He was one of the six Aldermen of London who were displaced 
in 1687 for opposing the address in favour of the declaration of indulgence. 


Among the Webbs, Mr. Waters has a curious story of a boy 
Antony Webb, who was beaten by the Earl of Lincoln's servants, 
so that he died two months after, for the offence of staring at the 


enormous size of their master. This same Earl, Mr. Waters tells 
us, was condemned by the House of Lords to ask pardon on his 
knees for his slanderous language against the Earl of Rochester. 
As he was specially sensitive of any allusion to his bulk, the 
remission of the punishment must have been worse than the 
punishment itself, when the Speaker of the House said to him, 
“ Your lordship ought to kneel, but in respect to your lordship’s 
unwieldiness their lordships are pleased to dispense with that part 
of your submission.” 


DANISH GREENLAND.* 


\ ERE the various divisions of the globe and the races who 
inhabit them to be described by skilled specialists like Dr. 
Henry Rink, what an encyclopedic mass of information we 
should have at our disposal! But the question suggests itsel'’, 
whether, with a people like the Esquimaux and inhospitable ice- 
regions so sparsely populated as Greenland, the game is altogether 
worth the candle. That, however, is rather matter of considera- 
tion for the author, since the number of his readers must depend 
more or Jess upon the general interest of his subject. We can 
only say that Dr. Rink’s exhaustive treatises will thoroughly repay 
erusal, especially if they be reid with some judicious skipping. 
here is much that is interesting in the Esquimaux habits and 
customs, and it is curious to trace the influences that have been 
exerted on them by Christianity, civilization, and civilized inven- 
tions. Nor are the elements ot romance and chivalrous adventure 
lacking to a narrative like Dr. Rink’s. For, following the authority 
of the Icelandic sagas, which are at once marvellously minute and. 
apparently veracious, we are carried back to the days of the 
Northern Vikings, and to events that happened a hundred years 
before the Norman Conquest of England: and the stories of these 
sagas are in some degree confirmed by local investigation. On 
the comparatively protected fjords, and occasionally even on 
exposed promontories, you come on the remains of those original 
Icelandic settlements which were founded by Eric the Red and his 
companions. How these daring voyagers forced the formidable 
barriers of drift ice,as Dr. Rink naturally remarks, must ever remain 
amystery. Anditisalmostequally strange, considering the capabilities 
of their primitive Icelandic galleys, that the remainsof thesettlemeuis 
are almost invariably to be found in the least ungenial localities 
along the whole of that ungenial coast. At all events, the rigour 
of the climate has tended to preserve these most interesting memo- 
rials. The ruins and massive foundations are still to be clearly 
traced ; while the size of some of the blocks suggests speculations 
as to how they were moved into their places, to be adjusted there 
with such careful accuracy. Dr. Rink goes so far as to assert that 
there is good reason to believe that the residence of Eric himself 
may be identified, and we must confess that there is considerable 
lausibility in his argument. For Eric’s head-quarters were called . 
rattelid, which is translated the “ steep side of a rock,” and they 
were situated on the fjord that took its name from the chieftain. 
Now at the Esquimaux station of Igaliko, which is presumed to 
be situated on Kric’s-fjord, there are actually the solid remains of 
a dwelling of exceptional proportions, and one of the sides of it 
has clearly been formed by a wall of perpendicular rock behind. 
Be that as it may, the archieologist in Greenland can find objects 
of investigation in unusual variety, although we can only pity the 
banished Icelanders who succeeded in changing their inhospitable 
country for the worse, while they had actually sighted the shores 
of America. 

Nearly six centuries later came the futile attempts of the Danish 
expeditions to effect a landing, for it was still an article of faith 
in Scandinavia that colonies of Norse origin were flourishing 
among the ice-floes and the icebergs. For the rediscovery of 
Greenland the Danes are indebted to an English navigator and 
an accident; and it was John Davis who made his way 
far to the northward in Batfin’s Bay, while pioneering the 
route to the North-West passage. Since 1605, the country 
has been more or less settled by Denmark, although, owing to 
the disasters attending the first attempts, the undertaking at one 
time was nearly abandoned; and it was only the entreaties and 
remonstrances of the famous Hans Egede that persuaded the 
monarch of the day to persevere. Egede was an able adminis- 
trator as well as a pious and zealous missionary. ‘The original 
enterprises of the Crown had been based on fallacious hopes, and 
conducted in a recklessly extravagant manner; but wien the con- 
duct of affairs was entrusted to Egede’s discretion and intelligence, 
they speedily changed their complexion. Thenceforward the 

ual expansion of the Government trade has extended the use 
ot European comforts and implements. The natives found they 
had markets opened to them where they could dispose of the 
superfluous produce of the chase; while the influence of the 
missionaries who have succeeded Eyede has done much to 
elevate the character of the people, and something to improve their 
lax morality. 

It seems natural enough at first sight that the European and 
Esquimaux settlements should merely fringe the shores. But, in 
point of fact, first appearances would persuade one that the country 
must improve the further you penetrate. In many of the fjords, 
especially in those to the south, the vegetation becomes increas- 
ingly luxuriant as you make your way to the upper extremities, 


* Danish Greenland. By, Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by Dr. Robert 
Brown, F.L.S. Henry 8. King & Co. 1877. 
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where the farmg of the primitive Icelandic settlers were principally 
situated. “The charming scenery of the verdant valleys and 
— here displayed leads the traveller to suppose that a few 
iles still further inland the country will be covered with wood and 
change its Arctic character.” But these seductive appearances are 
entirely deceptive; and, so far from that being the case, you are 
everywhere brought to a standstill by the same icy barrier—the 
face of a vast frozen plateau whose recesses are never likely to be 
explored. The native Greenlanders regard it with superstitious 
dread, peopling it with a variety of spectres and beings more or less 
malignant. Near the coast and on the islands, in the way of 
vegetation, besides the meadow-grass in the more sheltered valleys 
and the swamp-grass, there is a profusion of berries almost 
everywhere, with some stunted willows, junipers, birches, and 
alders. There is nothing of course that can be called timber; the 
finest tree that has come under Dr. Rink’s observation was 
a birch that had attained the height of nearly fourteen 
feet, being accidentally protected by a couple of boulders. 
The inhabitants are almost entirely dependent on drift- 
wood, which is floated to them in t quantities, chiefly 
from the shoresof Siberia. In some of the settlements the hardier 
re, such as turnips, carrots, and even certain kinds of 
cabbage, are grown with some success. The introduction of 
cattle has been tried and proved a failure, and the natives rely for 
their living almost entirely on hunting and shooting, and chiefly 
on the chase of amphibious -or marine animals, Their means of 
locomotion are the dog-sledge or the kayak, and in the use of the 
latter especially, which they practise almost from childhood, they 
become extraordinarily expert. Made of skins stretched upon a 
slight framework of wood, and weighing generally not more than 
fifty-five pounds, it can be easily carried under the arm when they 
have to navigate in an archipelago of ice. Should it be upset by 
any accident, it can easily be righted and baled, although immer- 
sion in the icy water is trying even to the Esquimaux constitution. 
The kayak dress, which consists of a waterproof jacket, and is 
actually attached to the boat, leaving nothing but the face exposed, 
must seriously increase the danger. As a rule, however, the 
hunters put to sea in _ or in parties, so that, should any indi- 
vidual come to grief, help is sure to be at hand. They are 
si ly adroit, too, in the use of the lance and harpoon, 
and sometimes they even employ guns at sea, though the motion 
of the buoyant little craft makes firearms difficult to handle. 
The general plan of the hunt is to assail the animal in numbers 
and exhaust it by organizing a system of slow and cautious attack. 
sand lances are hurled from a distance, each of them 

with a bladder attached to a cord, so that they can be recovered 
in any case. When the whale or seal shows signs of exhaustion 
from loss of blood, then the hunters venture on a nearer = 
and the thrusts follow quicker and become more deadly. But the 
walruses are their most formidable antagonists, and accidents in a 


- walrus chase are far from infrequent. Were they in the habit of 


showing ordi self-control and forethought, the Esquimaux 
might five comfort all the year round. 
hunting not only supplies them with flesh, which they ought to 
store against the winter, but with skins and blubber, which they 
can barter for foreign luxuries, It is their habit, however, like 
most imperfectly reclaimed savages, to gorge themselves whenever 
they have the opportunity, and to waste what had better be econo- 
mized. In the long winter too, when shut up in their dwellings, 
they are in the habit of beginning by indiscriminate feasting, 
although they know that it must lead to fasting afterwards. So 
conscious are they of this dangerous infirmity, that the wiser of 
them are in the habit of making their storehouse at some distance 
from the hut, so that the objection to paying it perpetual visits 
may be stronger. And as a further proof both of their hardihood 
and improvidence, we are told that they are sometimes to be seen 
in rags, when the temperature might make them shiver through 
their warmest wrappings. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the volume is that which 
reprints translations from the Esquimaux of articles contributed by 
the natives to the Greenland Journal. These contributions are 
narratives more or less concise of thrilling adventures or escapes 
which occurred to the authors, and the language, though simple 
and homely, is waging bape and expressive. Thus we hear of 
a shooting party, which had started unprovided with kayaks, being 
surprised by the sudden splitting up of the ice, and finding sub- 
sequently that the great belt of shore ice had actually broken 
bodily away from the mainland; of kayakers frozen up in new 
ice; of kayakers drifted out to sea in the pack-ice; of kayakers 
driven ashore in a snow-storm, or cast away in distress upon 
a little island. The stories, which have all the appearance of 
being strictly true, tell favourably both for the courage 
and unselfishness of the Esquimaux. The hunters almost 
invariably stand by each other to the last extremity, and 
never desert a maimed or exhausted comrade, until he declares 
himself that all is over with him. The most romantic is that 
which relates to the experiences of a married couple, who had 
ventured together into that unfamiliar interior in which, as we 
have said, the horrors of imagination are superadded to the 
perils, which are real enough. But as the hero very sensibly 
observes :— 


Food and clothes do not come of their own accord to folks who always stay 
at home. Theman who is eager in his business, and no idler, will benefit him- 
self by his labours. If we were to speak like that to certain people, perhaps 
they would reply, “It is too tiresome ; we prefer to look for other sport.” 
Well, but when now other animals happen to get scarce, and their numbers 


are diminishing year by year, we must strive to gather stores wherever 
there is anything to be and when we to the best of our ability 
endeavour to put by anything (for the evil day), then let others who dislike 
labour famish ! 

They spend a great part of the summer in utter solitude, frequen 
facing the imminent prospect of starvation, to say nothing of dea’ 
from drowning, snow-drifts, bears, &e. But every night before 
going to sleep, they read from some little books they had carried 
with them, and in spite of the hardships and anxieties they under- 
went, the period of their absence seems to have been very much of 
a honeymoon. Unless the writer is an accomplished humbug, 
which we see no reason to suspect, the care he took of his weaker 
companion gives a pleasant idea of the chivalrous attachment of 
which aw Esquimaux gentleman may be capable. 


MARLEY CASTLE.* 


0 have edited an indifferent novel, however well he might have 
performed the thankless task, could not have added anything 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s reputation. But Sir Garnet, like many 
a soldier, must, we should think, have a heart far too gentle for 
not a few of the purposes of civil life. Those who in the heat of 
battle can cut down their enemies without any pity, when it comes 
to slashing away at the writings of a friend show that they have 
a hand too tender for their work. Like that bravest of soldiers, 
Uncle Toby, though they would lead a storming-party if need 
were, yet they have not heart enough to retaliate upon a fly. 
However much it may tease them, they will not break its wi 
but, catching it and taking it to the window, they will say, “Go, 
poor devil, get thee gone, why should I hurt thee?” And yet, 
whatever may be the case with the fly, it would have been a kinder 
act if such a story as Marley Castle, for instance, had either never 
been suffered to make its escape into the world, or else had been 
first cut down and ——— of most of its finery. It is harmless 
enough in all conscience, but somewhat silly and rather dull. “ T'll 
not march through Coventry with them, that’s flat,” exclaimed a 
great captain of olden times. We could have wished that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had been a little less good-natured, and had in 
like manner flatly refused to head such a story as this. Not that, 
if we may venture to say so, there is a scarcity of shirts in the 
company that he leads. On the contrary, there is an excess of 
adornment ; but then it is too often so tawdry and such a strange 
piece of patchwork that it is almost worse than none. It resembles 
moreover the one shirt in Falstaff’s company in the fact that it is 
stolen, not indeed from such low people as “my host of St. 
Albans or the red-nose keeper of Daventry,” but from such great 
moralists as may be heard every moe I in a thousand pulpits. 
There are tagged on besides little bits of French, with the accents 
occasionally omitted, and scraps of Latin and German, while in 
choosing his or her English—for we are doubtful as to sex—the 
writer clearly has, like Costard,a great liking for “the Latin 
word for three farthings.” We come across such expressions as 
“ that pleasant buccal ornament called a silver spoon in his 
mouth,” and “ her labial or buccal muscles.” A man lying ona 
sofa is called “the recumbent party,” and two ladies and a 
gentleman out on a cruise are pay and absurdly described 
us “the triumvirate.” When, however, we read of “a gun and 
all the appurtenances thereof,” we are thankful that our author 
has not, using Miss Braddon’s favourite word, written “a gun and 
all its paraphernalia.” A sick man has his pillows a by a 
lady nt iy heliotrope (commonly called cherry-pie) in her hair. 
‘He never, in after years,” we read, “either saw that flower or 
inhaled its perfume that the whole pillow scene, with all its con- 
comitants, did not at once recur to his memory.” In some places 
there is a strange mixture of slang and fine words. The hero is 
talking of Lady Maud Sutherland, and he says :—“ In any case you 
must admit that the filly in question is at least thoroughbred; 
which is more than could be predicated of some of your favourites, 
human and equine.” Every one, we notice, nowadays, never says, 
or asserts, or maintains, but predicates, just as every one has left 
off anything so vulgar as choosing or deciding, but one and all 
elect. Of course any one is quite free to elect to predicate, though 
we for our part shall still content ourselves with choosing to assert. 
Some people, we should fancy, must feel (to use the author's own 
phrase) quite exhilirated (sic) with big words, or else why do they 
drag them in so much? Scarcely less distasteful to us are the bits 
of French in which the book abounds. We read of a man who was 
“80 au courant with all the on dits of the day, and the compliments 
@usage,” &c. An aunt “ assures her nephew with the utmost em- 
pressement, that he should have the seat with the greatest pleasure ” ; 
while, in a description of an unfortunate drive, we that the 
comble de malheur was yet tocome. Such a display is made of 
classical knowledge that the most unsuitable persons are used 
for setting it forth. “Big, bouncing, boisterous Blanche,” a 
young lady who was great only at racing talks of the osculi jus, 
and “ the sacred flutes of the Corybantes.” But yet, perhaps, we are 
doing her and her friends an injustice; for when in the drawing- 
room of her father’s house—castle, we should say, for we live in 
the best of company—one man quotes German, and another ca 
it with Latin; we are told that, “as all the ladies understand the 
German line, and all the emen the latin, there was a general 
ery of ‘Capital’! ‘capital!’” In quite a different sense we, by 


* Marley Castle. A Novel. 2vols. Edited by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., &c. London: Remington & Co. 1877. 
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the way, might cry out “capital” when we see German written 
with a big letter and latin with asmall. Much as we think Miss 
Blanche’s classical knowledge out of keeping, still more do we 
dislike the slang in which she delights. We have long ago had 
enough, and more than enough, of the women who boast that 
their horse “ will lick all the others to nothing,” and who talk of 
men being “rather spoony upon them.” Their dulness is of that 
kind which is dull everywhere. It is dull spoken, and it is dull 
written. They are silly, very silly; but their silliness is never 
entertaining. Even Shakspeare, who could get a laugh out of the 
talk of most kinds of fools, would, we believe, have found one 
of these poor copiers of their brother’s slang too much for him. 
a would have passed them by and stuck to his Dogberry and 


erges. 

The story, as we have already said, is a very innocent one, in 
spite of the young lady who is given to slang, and in spite of the 
fact that it is with a married woman that the hero, Major Vere, is 
in love. He did not know that she was married till he proposed 
to her; and she did her duty 30 exactly to her drunken and brutal 
husband that for a long time she steadily refused to listen to the 
Major's entreaties that she should get divorced. Possibly, though 
there is nothing in the story to warrant such a belief, her solicitor 
might have informed her that, so far as the circumstances of the 
case are set forth, there was not the least chance of her succeeding 
should she have made application to the court. A husband may 
be killing himself with drink, but the wife, under the law of Eng- 
land as it at present stands, must wait till the drink has done its 
work before she can hope to marry a second time. Unfortunately 
the devoted Major, in his ignorance of law, accuses her of obsti- 
nacy ; and, impatient of the slower though surer remedy of the 
bottle, leaves England on a three years’ tour. He has not been 
long away when the drunken husband dies in a fit, and he 
at once returns and marries the heroine. She, poor woman, was 
the most exemplary of characters. She had married at the age of 
sixteen to please her father, who had been “ reduced from alHuence 
to genteel beggary,” and, discovering on the very marriage day 
that her husband was a scoundrel, had at once fled from him. Ten 
years later he found her out and carried her off to his house by 
force, where she did her duty by him in a way that would have 
been most exemplary even in the heroine of a temperance tract. 
She had been at last persuaded by the Major to get a divorce, but 
she gave up the attempt when her husband assured her that he 
did nothing but drink, that drink was ruining him body and soul, 
and that his only chance of being saved lay in her. But we will 
here quote the author’s own words, for they not only throw light 
on the story, but are in themselves very good and improving read- 
ing 

It is said that the hardest duty enjoined upon us by the Christian religion 
is the forgiveness of injuries, and this is certainly most true. We instinc- 
tively hate an enemy; nature prompts us to return evil for evil, and to 
exact an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. And though civilization, 
education, and the like modify our desires in this way, and Christianity 
softens the bitter feelings of our hearts, a considerable leavening of the 
latter in most cases still remains: and albeit we might not wish to do any- 
thing against the offender, the person who has deeply injured us—the pain, 
the repugnance, the horror of being obliged to do anything for him is so 
excessive, that nobody could possibly realize -it except one who had been 
jo eae in a position to experience it. In that position Alison now found 

rself. She had been grievously, terribly wronged, and she felt her 
injuries and resented them too with all the keenness and intensity of which 
a nature such as hers is alone capable. To her therefore the thought of 
bee | obliged to watch over and tend a person so justly loathed, whose 
touch was like pollution, whose very presence seemed to poison the air, was 
torture, and at first she started back aghast when it presented itself to 
her, feeling that the pain would be greater than she could bear, a burden 
too heavy for human nature to sustain. 


It would have been most unreasonable if, after such a sacrifice of 
self, such a devotion to the cause of temperance and the duties 
of a wife, the drunken husband had not only reformed, but 
had also recovered his health. There could not be the least 
objection to the most edifying death-bed, but if he was to 
repent and to amend, he must surely die for it. He was 
in the way, and he had to be got out of the way, and so long 
as this was done he might repent as much as he pleased. He did, 
indeed, “ awake to a tardy remorse when he thought of the past, 
and remembered the unworthy part he had acted towards one who 
was now an angel of goodness to him.” But, no doubt, though 
medical details are not given, his liver had got so much disordered 
with hard drinking that there was no repentance for it. “ He was,” 
to quote his servant's words, “ took suddenly bad,” and died before 
morning. A little while before the Major's old aunt had in a most 
considerate manner died suddenly of heart-disease and left him, poor 
man that he had hitherto been, a great deal of property and a castle. 
It was not the castle in which Blanche lived, but Marley Castle, 
that gives the name to the story. The lovers, therefore, by the 
end of the story have that happiness before them which, in novels 
at all events, if not always in life, is never attained till death has 
cleared off the wicked, and those among the rich who, however 
good, are yet sadly in the way of their heirs. Any one, it would seem, 
may be wicked or good, it matters not which, and he shall live 
through three long volumes, if only he is too poor to be worth 
killing off, and if also the fact of his being alive does not in any 
way forbid the banns of matrimony between the hero and the 
heroine. If we might give a word of advice to rich fathers, 
bachelor uncles, and maiden aunts, we would urge them carefully 
to exaniine into the characters of their nephews and nieces, to 
select those among them who are heroic pes in love, and to sacri- 
fice, without a moment's hesitation, as much of their worldly pro- 


pet as is needful to enable them to marry and live in a _ 
fitting heroes and heroines. It may be true that death in hi 

knockings shows no partiality between the huts of the poor and 
the mansions of the rich, Among the rich, however, taken as a 
class, he is, unless all novels are false, a great respecter of persons, 
and is, as we have already implied, most unjust towards those who 
are so unfortunate as to be related in the most distant way to 
heroes and heroines. 

We have not perhaps done the story the justice it deserves. It 
does not indeed please us, but there is probably a class of youthful 
and sentimental readers who will think more highly of Sir Garnet 
pee eed as the editor of Marley Custle than as the conqueror of 
Ashantee. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A= the number of those official reports which form so 
peculiar a feature in the literature of America, and which, 
unlike the Blue-books of our own and other countries, are readable 
and are read by others than politicians, two this month deserve 
a passing mention. The report of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
in Massachusetts * contains less information than we might 
reasonably have expected concerning the actual condition of labour 
at the present moment in the United States. It is almost im- 
possible, in a country so completely settled that a large part of 
the land, even in the older States, is uncultivated and almost 
every farm is too large for the human resources brought to 
bear upon it, that the lower class of unskilled labourers should be 
in danger of want, ot should even sutier a serious fall in their 
wages. If, in any particular district, considerable numbers of 
mere labourers are out of work, this state of things is merely local, 
and is due to one of those social congestions to which every body 
politic containing large cities appears to be liable. If the unem- 
ployed would but move on—a form of progress to which they 
seem as much averse in America as in England—they must surely 
tind work, and masters glad to pay them fairly. But with the 
artisans the case is different. The demand for their services is 
limited to particular districts and to towns; and some trades only 
flourish in very limited quarters indeed. A plethora of skilled 
labour has for the last two or three years existed in the 
United States, and especially in three or four large trades 
dependent to a great extent upon a protective tariff. Hence 
the existence of that crowd of the hungry and discontented 
whose support rendered the late railway strike so formidable, 
and whose excesses so soon arrayed against it all the forces of 
the classes that have much to lose—classes which in the 
United States alone of civilized countries form a large majority. 
Still, when we are incidentally told, as in the present work, 
that eight dollars, or nearly thirty shillings, a week is 
regarded as a starvation rate of wages in the shoe trade, 
we are compelled to recognize a very wide distinction between 
the worst distress of the worst times in America and that 
which bears a similar name—or even that which is called de- 
pression—in England. It is probably to the falling demand for 
skilled labour in the United States, and particularly in the North- 
Eastern and in what are called (by a geographical survival) the 
Middle States, that the growth of the bodies described in the 
Report as “ Boards of Arbitration” must be attributed. But these 
Boards of Arbitration more closely resemble the Councils of our 
Trade-Unions than anything to which their name could more 
accurately be applied. They appear to consist exclusively of 
workmen, though each class of employés is represented on the 
Council of the trade in which it is engaged. The claim made on behalf 
of our Unionists, that many strikes and quarrels have been pre- 
vented or appeased by their means, is put forward on behalf of 
these so-called arbitrators in America, and receives the sanction of 
the reporter, who feels or affects a distinct bias in favour of the 
artisans and against the employers. But in America, as in England, 
it is clear that these representative councils of workmen render 
the strikes which they do sanction or encourage far more exten- 
sive, more obstinate, and more bitter than they would ever become 
in the absence of such formidable support. e employers have 
nothing to do with the so-called arbitrators, and have 
seldom consented even to treat with them through the 
agency of similar bodies appointed by themselves. This report 
clearly confirms the impression derived by English observers 
from various kinds of evidence, that American employers 
and capitalists are harder, harsher, ruder in their dealings 
with their workpeople than those of Europe. Social demo- 
cracy, no doubt, renders men more jealous and vigilant to guard 
their individual dignity or personal superiority against the preten- 
sions of an obtrusive equality and the weight of numbers; while 
the feelings of charity on the one side and respect on the other, 
seldom entirely excluded from any relation between higher and 
lower classes in England, are not admitted to soften the collision 
of antagonistic interests or the bitterness of social and class 
animosities in the great Transatlantic democracy. It is equally 
notable that the co-operative system, which, at least in the work of 
retail distribution, has been so successful in the most enlightened 
counties of England, has been a dead failure in the still more 
enlightened State of Massachusetts. Many pages of the report 


* Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statisticsof Labour. Boston: 
A.J. Wright. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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before us are given to this subject, but they only exemplify and 
enforce the fact without attempting to explain it. Is it because 
Americans are more eager and more hopeful to raise themselves 
above the rank of their class that—except the German immigrants 
and, in a lower and ruder sense, the Irish—they care comparatively 
little for the common interests and general elevation of an order in 
which they do not mean to remain ? 

The other interesting State document to which we have 
referred is a report* displaying, so far as non-professional 
readers can judge, thorough kcowledge respecting the strength 
of European war navies, and the character of the most recently 
constructed ironclads, or armoured ships. The writer has carefully 
estimated the comparative power of every navy, and of almost every 
fighting ship of the armoured type belonging to all the maritime 
Powers of Europe. Englishmen may perhaps learn more respect- 
ing the plan and construction of the Thwnderer and Inflevible 
from this American exposition than from any other available 
source. It is noteworthy that the writer expresses himself more 
decisively on the great superiority of England’s naval force—a 
superiority, he pronounces, as great as ever—than the most san- 
guine optimists in Parliament have ventured to do. His own 
country has for the moment scarcely anything that could be con- 
sidered, in prospect of a European war, as a fighting fleet, and 
his criticisms on European navies are for that reason, perhaps, 
more impartial and trustworthy. 

A monograph on the Cervide of Americat, interesting 
and intelligible to all readers, but somewhat too minute 
for the leisure and patience of those who are not by pro- 
fession or taste students of natural history, comes from a 
naturalist of repute who has acquainted himself with nearly 
every published work on his subject, and has acquired a much 
more intimate and practical knowledge than could be obtained from 
books by keeping in a sort of park almost every species of American 
antelope or deer that could be kept alive in ‘captivity. He has 
watched their habits, laboured to trace their relationships, raised 
hybrids between different kinds, and closely scrutinized every dis- 
tinctive detail of structure, whether serving to indicate specitic 
distinctions or not. Perhaps the most valuable and most novel 
of his observations, at least in the eyes of naturalists, is this—that 
whereas it has been believed that no solid horns or antlers are re- 
tained permanently and no hollow ones annually shed, he has 
proved a clear exception to the latterrule, and is inclined to suspect 
exceptions to the former. To the ordinary reader some peculiarities 
in the observed habits of different closely allied species of deer and 
antelopes will be more interesting. Tor instance, the antelopes 
proper of America, as of many other regions, shun forests 
with an instinctive avoidance which would be more intelligible 
were it not that creatures of their own kindred, bearing antlers 
much more liable to entanglement among trees and brushwood, 
manifest instincts exactly the reverse. But these antelopes, accus- 
tomed to wide plains where they never meet with a raised obstacle, 
and seldom frequenting the rockier and steeper mountain ranges, 
have never learned, or have forgotten, how to jump, and while 
they can leap over an astonishing width of stream or defile, 
cannot, or will not, break loose from an enclosure four feet high 
unless they can force their way through a fence which much 
smaller and less active animals of kindred species would leap with 
ease. They can be driven into such an enclosure and chased round 
and round it till they drop from exhaustion, without ever attempt- 
ing a bound which a gazelle or even a rabbit might accomplish. 

A less interesting work in another department of natural 
history, though certainly one wider in its scope, is a treatise on the 

lzozoic fossils of the United States.[ It is, however, but a brief 
introduction to a mere catalogue giving the locality in which each 
species and genus of fossil may be sought, and the authorities by 
which its discovery is authenticated and its place in the history of 
creation assigned. 

An Old World as Seen through Young Eyes § is an ordinary 
record of hasty American travel round the world; a book of a class 
so numerous that scarcely a month passes in which one or more 
does not come into our hands. Considering how rarely Ameri- 
can travellers quit the beaten track, how regularly they go over 
pon A show place that every one of their predecessors has visited, 
and how their political and social comments invariably reproduce 
the prejudices of their native democracy, it seems strange that 
any one should think it worth while to publish narrative and 
description in which originality is all but impossible and novelty 
out of the question. Nevertheless it would seem that no small 
proportion of American travellers must record at great length their 
experiences and impressions for the benefit of their countrymen at 
home ; and, since so many find publishers, that their countrymen 
are not easily sated. The present work has such spice of new 
flavour in it as may be derived from youth and sex, the majority 
of the writer's predecessors having been men, and generally men 
of much maturer years than herself. 


* Report of Chief Engineer J. W. King, U.S. Navy, on European Shi 
of War, and their Armaments, §c., §c. "Washington: Government Print. 
ing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


+.The Antelope and Deer of America. By John Dean Caton, LL.D. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

¢ The American Paleozoic Fossils : a Catalogue of the Genera and Species. 
By S.A. Miller. Cincinnati, Ohio: S.A. Miller. London: Triibner & 
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An Old World as Seen through Yi Eyes ; or, Travels Around the 

World. By Ellen H. Walworth. New York: Sadler & Co. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 


A Short History of Rhode Island *, the smallest State in the 
Union except Delaware, possesses at least one claim to the 
attention of English readers. Rhode Island was the one colon 
really entitled to the honour so absurdly claimed for nearly all, an 
chietly for those New England States which least deserved it—the 
honour of having been founded in the first instance by ardent 
devotees of religious feeling, and of having been from the first 
an asylum for the persecuted victims of Puritan narrowness and 
tyranny. Despite the constant repetition in newspaper articles and 
schoolbooks of the nonsense written in prose by American his- 
torians, declaimed by Fourth of July orators, and versified by Mrs. 
Hemans, educated Englishmen know that the one thing the 
Pilgrim Fathers hated more than Royal authority, Episcopacy, or 
the Mass itself, was that “freedom to worship God” for which 
they are popularly supposed to have sacrificed their country and 
their fortunes. Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, 
narrowly escaped being in the fullest sense a martyr to an 
intolerance which outdid Laud and Gardiner; and for many a 
year the Dissenters of Massachusetts did their utmost to obtain by 
intrigue, by falsehood, or by force, territorial sovereignty over the 
new settlement for the purpose of exterminating with the stro 
hand the hated heresy which asserted the freedom of the individua 
conscience. Unfortunately, the glory of Rhode Island is the 
disgrace of Massachusetts, of New England, and of those ancestors 
to whom the Northern States unanimously accord a mythical 
reverence; and the author of this short history has softened his 
narrative in order to spare these sentiments, somewhat at the ex- 
pense of the higher reverence far more justly due to Roger 
Williams, his followers, adherents, and successors. 

Since the United States, though already one of the foremost 
Powers in the world, have but just completed the first century of 
their national existence, there are still a few. survivors of the 
generation whose infancy was passed among the rough, but 
impressive, scenes of the War of Independence. If one or two 
of such survivors chance to have retained their faculties in that 
full vigour which does occasionally outlast in extremest age the 
strength of the body, and which appears to younger men to render 
prolonged life still enjoyable, their recollections possess a special 
and very natural interest for those to whom ’76 is but a tradition. 
They can contribute little or nothing to history, but they entertain 
their grandsons and great-grandsons with stories which give life 
to the graven figures of history, and command from neighbours 
as well as from descendants a respectful and tender attention. 
Such a survivor of the past was Samuel Breck, but there is little 
or nothing in his Recollections f or note-books to justify their ex- 
pansion and preservation in a thick octavo volume. 

We have received several books on farming. One, cn veterinary 
science generally}, is less necessary to the crowded agricultural 
population of England than to American farmers, most of whom may 
live twenty, fifty, or a hundred miles from the nearest master of 
medical science as applied to the brute creation. Another work 
of more general interest, if of more limited scope, deals minutely 
with the breeding, feeding, and killing and curing of swine § ; a 
very important branch of American rural industry, since both in the 
North, and still more in the South, great herds of swine are kept, 
or rather allowed to run half wild in the uncleared woodland, 4 
nearly every landowner. In England the special interest of the 
subject is of a different kind. We have comparatively few 
large raisers of swine; and pork forms a comparatively unim- 
portant element in our food, while it is the principal animal 
sustenance of the poorer classes and smaller farmers in America. 
But since in England tens of thousands of families keep one or two 

igs, it is worth their while to know what pigs are best worth 

eeping, and how they may be most cheaply and efficiently fed and 
fattened. The agricultural book, however, which will at this 
moment coi..wand the widest circulation and most general atten- 
tion is that on Potato Pests||,a treatise dealing chiefly with the 
famous Colorado beetle, its congeners, and its enemies. The latter 
are fortunately many, and probably, if we could bring them to 
contend with it, their natural instincts might render us better 
service than all the science of our chemists in protecting us against 
an enemy whose minuteness is perhaps its most formidable 
advantage. 

A careful report on the means of conveying the sick and wounded 
of an army by means of horse or se litters of various 
kinds {, while well deserving the attentive consideration alike 


* A Short History of Rhode Island. By George Washington Greene, 
LL.D., Author of “ Historical View of the American Revolution.” Provi- 
dence: J. A. & R. A. Reid. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

t Recollections of S l Breck; with Passages from his Note-Books, 
1771-1862. Edited by H. E. Scudder. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

t The Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser: a Guide to the Prevention and 
Treatment of Disease in Domestic Animals. By James Law. Lilustrated. 
Ithaca: James Law. London: Triibner & Co. 

§ Swine Husbandry: a Practical Manual for the Breeding, Rearing, and 
Management of Swine, and the Prevention and Treatment of their Diseases. 
By F. D. Coburn, Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

|| Potato Pests; being an Illustrated Account of the ' Colorado Potato-' 
Beetle and the other Insect Foes of the Potato in North America ; with Sug- 

ions for their Repression and Methods for their Destruction. By Charles 

- Riley, M.A., P.H.D. Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

{| 4 Report to the Surgeon-General on the Transport of Sic and 
Wounded by Pack Animals. By George A. Otis, Assistant Surgeon-Genera! 
Washington: Government Printing Oitice. London: & 
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of soldiers, military surgeons, and Red-Cross volunteers, will 
no doubt be interesting, especially at the present conjuncture, to a 
large circle of general readers. It is illustrated by drawings of the 
various kinds of litters experimentally employed in the Federal 
service. The American military surgeons had of course very 
ample opportunities of making trial of various means of conveyance 
during the Civil War, but their experience in that conflict re- 
sembled that of European warfare too closely to possess the special 
interest which attaches to more exceptional occasions and to the 
efforts necessitated by peculiar difficulties, In the rude Indian 
warfare of the West the American troops have none of those con- 
veniences which during the Civil War were as available as during 
the German invasion of France or Austria. Following the enemy 
over tracts of utterly unpeopled country, where no kind of ambu- 
lances can follow them, and having to fight often at a distance of 
scores or even hundreds of miles from any fort or regular camp 
where a hospital can be established, it is necessary often to trans- 
port the wounded for great distances by the simplest and readiest 
means. It is, moreover, not infrequently indispensable that they 
should be carried with an advancing force too small to spare 
escorts to re-convey the sufferers to the base of operations. Conse- 
quently, the military surgeons of America have been obliged to 
exert their wits in devising rough-and-ready conveyances which 
shall nevertheless be so far comfortable that sick and wounded 
men, even with broken limbs, may be carried thereon for many 
days without intolerable suffering or dangerous results. One very 
simple conveyance, generally known by the name of the travois or 

il, and borrowed from the Indians of Canada, who seem to 
have taken the name from the pators of the local French, is con- 
structed of two poles prolonging the shafts suspended from the back of 
a horseor mule,and dragging on the ground. Across these, stretchers 
or mere sacking, in the form of a hammock, are passed, and it is 
said that in this primitive conveyance the wounded may be carried 
with far less jolting and inconvenience than might be supposed. 
A safer plan, where the conditions admit its employment, is a litter 
somewhat similarly constructed, or, if time allows, provided with 
head and foot, carried by one mule in front and another behind. 
But the method recommended by the writer of the report before 
us as the only one that sufficiently economizes the slender resources 
at the disposal of moveable columns in irregular warfare consists 
in attaching a sort of litter pannier on each side of a mule; and it 
is said that strong and well-trained animals will two men 
each in this manner. The inconvenience, however, of nearly all 
these devices lies in the necessity of training the animal to these 
exceptional methods of carriage ; and only one or two of the many 
— of litter herein described are safe when attached to ordinary 


Mr. Alcott is perhaps better known to Englisa readers by Mr. 
Lowell's somewhat doubtful compliments in the Fable for Critics 
than by his own writings. His able Talk * is rather a collection 
of scrappy essays and soliloquies on various topics, sentimental, 
poetic, and critical, sometimes moral or speculative, but rarely 
— The somewhat similar but longer papers of Mr. J. 

urroughs, collected in a little volume to which the first one—on 
Birds and Poetst—gives its title, more resemble the ordinary 
essay as handled by Hazlitt and other imitators of the Spectator 
and of Addison’s contemporaries and rivals. But the age of the 
essay proper seems to be past. Papers under that title which do 
not deal with some question of practical or controversial interest 
find comparatively few readers in the present day. 

The so-called Essay on the Philosophy of Literature} is really 
@ treatise on a subject whereon many ambitious critics have tried 
to found a reputation or a theory, though few or none have 
succeeded in either aim. 

Dr. Winchell renews in the Reconciliation of Science and Re- 
ligion § the endeavour made in his Doctrine of Evolution to — 
the alarm and moderate the antipathy which that doctrine has 
excited among orthodox thinkers or believers. 

A little compilation entitled Law al the Clergy || sets forth in 
= words the statute and common law applicable in the principal 

tates of what is still called by a geographical misnomer the 
West to the celebration of marriage and the management of pro- 
perty belonging to religious associations. 

Dr. Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology isa very elementary book 
on a subject on which elementary knowledge is certainly useful, 
but which only becomes really interesting when the student 
advances from its mere elements to its more general principles. 
It is adapted rather to schools, or to adult readers conscious of 
the difficulties which an imperfect education causes them even in 
writing their own language, than either to popular circulation or 
to the use of real students. 


* Table Talk. By A. Bronson Alcott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
+ Birds and Poets; with other Papers. By John Burroughs. New 
York : Hurd & Houghton. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1877. 
¢ An Essay contributing to a Philosophy of Literature. By B. A. M. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and Haiielfinger. London: K. Wash- 
bourne. 1877. 
uw Reconciliation of Sei end Religion. By Alexander Winchell, 
D., Author of “The Doctrine of Evolution,” &c. New York: Harper 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
y Law for the Clergy: a Compilation of the Statutes of various States 
ing to the Duties of Clergymen. By Sanford A. Hudson. Chicago: 
Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
{| Outlines of Etymology. By S. P. Haldeman, LL.D. Philadelphia and 
London; Lipplacett & Co. 1877. 


Afterglow * is the title of a romance of the poetic order belong~ 
ing to the “ No Name” series. Brief Honours ¢ is a fiction of the 
satirical class, dealing with those joint-stock frauds which are 
even more frequent, more impudent, and it would seem more suc- 
cessful, among the keen, practical, well-educated people of America 
than among the comparatively dull and imperfectly instructed 
middle classes of England, Tangled { is a lady’s novel, which it 
is less easy to classify. A pocket edition of Mr. Lowell’s Garden 
Acquaintance §, and one of Mr, Emerson’s fragments on Love, 
Friendship, and Domestic Life ||, may serve to extend the circula- 
tion among English readers of works less generally known on this 
side of the Atlantic than their merits and the fame of their authors 
might warrant. 


* Afitergloc. “NoName” Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

¢ Brief Honours: a Romance of the Great Divideuble. London: 

mpson Low & Co. 

t Tangled. A Novel. By Rachel Carew. Chicago: Gri & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

§ My Garden Acquaintance. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

|| Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston : 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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